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Mally Daugherty’s 


Case 
HE Senate of the United States 
may compel the attendance of 
witinesses. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has made that decision in the case 
of the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate against Mally §. Daugherty. 
The defendant is the brother of Harry 
M. Daugherty, former Attorney-General 
of the United States. He was summoned 
to give testimony in the investigation of 
that office by the Senate select commit- 
tee known as the Walsh Committee. He 
declined to answer the summons, an at- 
tachment was issued against him, and he 
was arrested in Cincinnati. He secured 
a writ of habeas corpus, and in the re- 
sulting trial in a United States District 
Court it was held that the Senate had 
no power to compel him to attend. It is 
this decision which the Supreme Court 
has just reversed, 

The appearance of Mally S. Daugh- 
erty before the Senate committee is, per- 
haps, no longer of very great importance, 
but that fact does not render the de- 
cision less important. The authority of 
the Senate—and, incidentally, also of 
the House of Representatives—is estab- 
lished. The status is fixed of other wit- 
nesses who, more recently, have refused 
to appear in other inquiries. And a 
principle of law which has long been in 
doubt in this country is definitely laid 
down, 

The Supreme Court decided two 
things: First, that the Senate or the 
House of Representatives has power 
through its own process to compel a pri- 
vate individual to appear before it or 
one of its committees in furtherance of 
a purpose to secure information for the 
purpose of legislation; and, second, that 
the object of the Senate in this case was 
to secure information for the purpose of 
legislation, 

Incidentally, several other things were 
decided. The Court held that a witness 
may be required to appear, not merely 
at the bar of the Senate, but before any 
one of its committees, standing or select. 
It held that the Senate, as a continuing 
body, gives authority to its committees 
during a recess after the expiration of a 
Congress, and that the committee in the 
Daugherty case still has all of its orig- 
inal powers. The question of authority 


to compel a witness to testify was not 
raised in this case, and therefore was 
not, as such, decided. But the statement 
is made in the opinion that the Senate 
was entitled to have Daugherty “give 
testimony pertinent to the inquiry, either 
at its bar or before the committee.” 

What effect this decision will have on 
the attitude of other witnesses wanted in 
other inquiries will shortly appear, no 
doubt. Among these witnesses are Rob- 
ert E. Crowe, State’s Attorney for Cook 
County, Illinois; Samuel E. Insull, of 
Chicago; and Thomas F. Cunningham, 
of Philadelphia. These men have re- 
fused to obey summons to appear before 
the “slush fund” committee, Crowe and 
Insull in connection with the Smith cam- 
paign in Illinois and Cunningham with 
the Vare campaign in Pennsylvania, 


The Wilson-Vare 
Contest 


O' the three witnesses in the “slush 

fund” investigation affected by the 
decision in the Daugherty case, Mr. 
Cunningham appears likely to be the 
first who must answer. Vare’s election 
as Senator from Pennsylvania is con- 
tested by William B. Wilson, his Demo- 
cratic opponent, and the committee to 
which the contest has been referred will 
begin work immediately after Congress 
adjourns on March 3. Of course, Mr. 
Crowe and Mr. Insull may be brought, 
prior to that time, before the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, investigat- 
ing the right of Frank L. Smith to sit 
as a Senator in the present Congress, but 
the shortness of time makes this some- 
what improbable, 

The Wilson-Vare contest has already 
assumed large proportions. It is charged 
against Vare that gross frauds were com- 
mitted in his behalf in various parts of 
Pennsylvania, but particularly in Phila- 
delphia, where in many precincts not a 
single Democratic vote appeared in the 
returns. 

The Senate has taken charge of all the 
Philadelphia ballot-boxes, which are now 
stored in the Senate Office Building in 
Washington, awaiting the recount by the 
Senate Committee. The Pennsylvania 
authorities at first resisted the demand 
of the Senate for the ballot-boxes, and 
some court action was begun. The re- 
sistance, however, suddenly ceased, and 
the boxes were turned over to the Ser- 


gcant-at-Arms of the Senate. Possibly 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Daugherty case was foreshadowed. 

If the contest is to result in the seat- 
ing of Wilson, the ballots of practically 
the entire city of Philadelphia must be 
thrown out in order to give him a major- 
ity. But the decision of the contest 
against Wilson would by no means leave 
a clear road for Mr. Vare to a seat in 
the Senate. The opposition to him is 
quite as pronounced as that to Frank L. 
Smith, whose failure to obtain a seat at 
the present session we discuss elsewhere. 
The fight on Vare and on Smith for the 
full term of six years will be made when 
the new Congress convenes, which, un- 
less a special session should be found 
necessary, will not be until next Decem- 
ber. 


Shall a Bureau or Congress 
Determine National Policies P 


HE Coolidge economy policy with 

regard to the Army and Navy, a 
policy to which the name of “cheese 
paring” has increasingly attached during 
the past few weeks, has not favorably 
impressed the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is true that the House 
did, by one of the queerest alignments 
of recent legislative history, sustain the 
President in his contention that no 
money should be appropriated at this 
session for beginning work on naval 
cruisers. But, when the Army Appro- 
priation Bill came up, the House, by the 
quite decisive majority of exactly three 
to one, overrode the President’s—or, 
more technically speaking, the Budget 
Bureau’s—recommendation that the 
Army should be reduced from 118,750 
to 115,000 men. 

And the cruiser fight was by no means 
ended by the victory of the nondescript 
forces in the House. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, not only re- 
stored the item for the beginning of con- 
struction on three authorized cruisers, 
but increased it from $450,000, as it 
appeared in the House bill, to $1,200,- 
000. Leading members of the Senate 
Committee are convinced that the Sen- 
ate will concur in the recommendation of 
the Committee and that it will be ac- 
cepted by the House conferees. If that 
occurs, the cruiser battle will be to fight 
over again in the House, with little as- 
surance that the Administration can 
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again marshal the scant majority of the 
first battle. 

The leadership of the Administration 
forces in the matter of economizing by 
cutting down Army and Navy appro- 
priations appeared more clearly in the 
feeble effort to reduce the Army. In the 
earlier battle over the appropriation for 
cruiser construction, Representative Bur- 
ton stood by the President and, in a 
sense, led the defense forces. In the 
latter contest, leadership of the group of 
twenty-two who supported the Budget 
Bureau plan devolved upon La Guardia, 
of New York, now listed as a Republi- 
can, but until this session as a Socialist, 
and Blanton, of Texas, an obstreperous 
Democrat. 

The move to override the Budget pro- 
posal originated in the subcommittee 
which drafted the Appropriation Bill. 
The test vote came on an amendment 
offered by Mr. La Guardia to restore the 
Budget figures. Mr. Blanton, support- 
ing the La Guardia amendment, declared 
that “opposition to the President’s pro- 
gram is springing from a new régime 
growing here on the floor,” and that this 
new combination “wants to kick Cool- 
idge out of the White House and put in 
some one else.” 

There may be, as Mr. Blanton said, 
something of a new régime in the House. 
If so, it is composed of the responsible 
elements of both parties in the House 
and is directed, not against President 
Coolidge, but against a recent tendency 
to put a double veto in the hands of the 
President with regard to appropriations 
legislation. 

By means of Budget recommenda- 
tions, if they are to be regarded as 
inviolable, the President may veto in 
advance any plan that the House of 
Representatives may have for making 
appropriations. In the main, the budget 
system has won approval. But, appar- 
ently, Congress has not conceded that 
the Bureau of the Budget may be in the 
position of dictator on large questions of 
policy. And certainly the maintenance 
of a rounded and well-equipped Navy 
and of an adequate Army is a matter of 
policy that ought to be determined by 
Congress, even if that determination has 
the undesirable result, sometimes, of 
overriding Budget items. 


A Corollary of the Monroe 
Doctrine 


Seeman REED, of Missouri, who in 
his time has played many parts, has 
been “press agented” recently in a new 
role—that of defender of the Coolidge 
Administration with regard to its Nica- 
ragua policy. That, however, is hardly 
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fair to Senator Reed. He is not a de- 
fender of Administrations; nor was he a 
defender to any large extent of the 
only Administration of his own politi- 
cal faith that has conducted affairs at 
Washington since he has been in the 
Senate. 

What Senator Reed actually did was 
to make a brief but sound exposition of 
the Monroe Doctrine. True, the exposi- 
tion was incidental. Senator Reed’s 
main purpose was to excoriate Senator 
Heflin for his denunciation of the 
Knights of Columbus in connection with 
the Mexican trouble. His defense of the 
Administration, in so far as it was a de- 
fense, was therefore incidental to an 
incident. 

By the Monroe Doctrine, Senator 
Reed said, the United States assumes a 
duty toward those European nations 
which it warns away from Latin Amer- 
ica. That duty is the protection of their 
interests, in common with ours, in Latin- 
American countries. If we do not pro- 
tect those interests, the Senator said, 
other nations will—and then we may 
have a war of real proportions. 

Friends of Senator Reed have made it 
clear since the speech was delivered that 
he does not regard his position as iden- 
tical with the Administration. 


Milk from Canada 


oe dairymen are disturbed by 
the proposal, in the form of a bill 
now before Congress, to regulate the 
importation of Canadian milk and cream 
into the United States. 

It was about a year ago that the 
movement to secure this legislation be- 
gan. 
Health Commissioner of New York City, 
gave wide publicity to the complaint 
that milk and cream of poor quality was 
finding its way into New York from un- 
inspected sources. Later he made asser- 
tion that some of this milk was coming 
from Canada. Upon investigation the 
National Co-operative Milk Producers’ 


Tederation found that there were no im- . 


port regulations comparable to those 
which many cities required farmers sup- 
plying them with milk to observe. Com- 
petent milk inspectors were sent into 
Canada, and reported that they found 
very bad conditions in some communi- 
ties which were producing milk for ex- 
port. The principle behind the bill now 
in Congress is simply this: That Cana- 
dian farmers must produce milk under 
sanitary conditions equally as good as 
those surrounding the production of 
American milk if they are to send it 
across the border into the United 
States. 


At that time Dr. Louis I. Harris, 





In the interest, not only of American 
consumers of milk, but also of American 
producers of milk, it is important that 
the supply of milk from Canada should 
be held up to the same standard of pu- 
rity and wholesomeness as that to which 
the supply of milk from American farms 
is required to conform, It is probable 
that the original form of the bill will be 
modified to minimize the hardship which 
both Canadian producers and American 
consumers might suffer from too rigorous 
and sudden application of the new 
standards. 


Australia’s New Capital 


os GrorcE V, as Duke of York, 
opened the Australian Parliament 
at Melbourne on May 9, 1901, under a 
Constitution that provided for the even- 
tual building of a Federal capital in the 
State of New South Wales. On May 9, 
this year, his son, the Duke of York, 
will dedicate the new provisional Parlia- 
ment House at Canberra, the garden 
capital, which is rapidly rising from a 
river-served plain in an amphitheater of 
hills one-third of the way from Sydney 
to Melbourne. 

Canberra, like Washington, is a city 
by arbitrary determination. It is laid 
out entirely by predetermined plan— 
the plan, indeed, of an American, Walter 
Burley Griffin, of Chicago, who, before 
the war, won the international competi- 
tion for the arrangement of the capital. 
The Federal territory of 900 square 
miles contains the city area, 12 miles. 
On that, the provisional Parliament 
House is nearing completion at the foot 
of the slope on the crest of which, far in 
the future, the final Australian Parlia- 
ment House will be built. Two hotels 
are complete—in the bungalow style 
which marks the city—and a temporary 
Government office building. Enough 
residences have been built, permanent 
and temporary, to house the present 
6,000 of population, who are engaged 
principally in construction operations. A 
dignified but unpretentious residence has 
been built in preparation for the Prime 
Minister’s occupancy. 

Looking well ahead, the Commen- 
wealth has planned and largely com- 
pleted the streets of the city, the sewers, 
the electric-light lines, a power plant, a 
reservoir, zoning plans. Parts of the 
city and the territory which were offered 
to the public on long-term leases in 1924 
were eagerly taken up, both for business 
and for residences. 

Washington was frequently mentioned 
in the formation of Australia’s plan for 
a fiat capital. But the pupil has more 
advantages than the teacher. Canberra 
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From Mexico 


(Merchant of Venice, Act IIT, Scene 2) 
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Why not? 
From Mrs. John §. Struthers, Westfield, Mass. 


Knott in the Dallas Morning News 


‘*God made us neighbors, let justice make us friends’’ 


Orr in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
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Nicaraguan pie 


From M. M. Kornfeld, Dallas, Texas 


He doesn’t seem to appreciate his benefactor 


From Meda F. Gross, Ogden, IIl. 
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Wide World 


Australia, like the United States, determined to make its capital a fiat city. 


Here are the beginnings of Canberra, 


a city laid out in the open country, one hundred and thirty miles southwest of Sydney 


has perhaps even a better natural posi- 
tion than Washington, and has Wash- 
ington’s mistakes to profit by. 


The British Liberals Sell Out 
to Lloyd George 


i ee jingle of Lloyd George’s money- 
bags has proved too much of a 
temptation for the hard-up Liberal Party 
of Great Britain. It—or what is left of 
it—has accepted his leadership once 
more because he is able to finance a 
campaign, And the divisions of opinion 
that have followed this move seem likely 
to mark the end of Liberalism as a deci- 
sive force in British politics. 

Lloyd George raised the funds which 
have put him in control of the Liberal 
machine by selling his controlling share 
in the London “Daily Chronicle.” That 
influential paper has been both Liberal 
and Lloyd-Georgian in its utterances. It 
still is in the hands of Liberals, but of 
men who oppose Lloyd George. Thus, 
in order to buy control of the party, the 
former Premier has lost his best press 
organ. ss 

Lloyd George’s treasure chest has 
been variously estimated to contain. in 
all, from £1,000,000 to £2,000,000. He 


offered to put at the disposal of the Lib- 
eral Administrative Committee a capital 
sum which would enable those responsi- 
ble for securing candidates to place a 
full fighting line in the field at the next 
elections. He further proposed to meet 
any deficit incurred in operating the Lib- 
eral headquarters. The party organiza- 
tion began to consider the offer last De- 
cember. On January 19 the Adminis- 
trative Committee decided to accept it 
and—after conference with Lloyd 
George—forced the resignation of Vivian 
Phillipps, Chairman of the party’s Or- 
ganizing Committee, and the other mem- 
bers of that body. 

Immediately others of the most prom- 
inent Liberals voluntarily resigned their 
positions in the party, led by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon (formerly Sir Edward 
Grey). They propose to form a new 
Liberal organization, to be known as the 
Liberal Council. It is expected to in- 
clude, in addition to Lord Grey, Sir 
Donald MacLean, Vivian Phillipps, 
W. M. R. Pringle, Sir Tohn Simon, and 
possibly Walter Runciman. It probably 
will have its headquarters in the old 
Asquith offices in Abingdon Street. The 
Earl cf Oxford and Asquith—who as 


Prime Minister Herbert Asquith had 
Lloyd George in his Cabinet—appar- 
ently has given the Liberal secessionists 
his blessing as Lloyd George’s leading 
foe. Thus the stage is set for a battle 
which is likely to tear British Liberalism 
to pieces. 


Poor Carlotta ! 


- is now sixty-nine years ago that as 
a girl of seventeen the Princess Car- 


lotta of Belgium married the Archduke 


Maximilian, a brother of the Austrian 
Emperor, Francis Joseph. Seven years 
later, lured by the scheme of Napoleon 
III to set up an empire in Mexico, she 
and her husband entered Mexico City, 
already occupied by French troops. It 
is said that Carlotta’s ambition overbore 
Maximilian’s reluctance to accept a 
problematical throne in a distant and 
hostile country. 

The dream was a short one. Our Civil 
War ended. The Monroe Doctrine was 
invoked. American troops were near the 
Mexican border. Juarez, Mexico’s great- 
est hero, gathered force every day. 
“Napoleon the Little” saw his error, 
withdrew his army and left Maximilian 
to his fate. The puppet Emperor died 
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with manly courage, and his last words 
were, “My poor Carlotta!” 

Carlotta had returned to Paris to 
plead with Louis Napoleon for forces to 
extricate her husband from the peril into 
which the French Emperor’s plot of ex- 
pansion had led Maximilian. The rejec- 
tion of her plea by Napoleon, by Francis 
Joseph, and by Pius IX may have been 
inevitable politically and internationally, 
but it drove the poor Carlotta insane. It 
is said that she never knew of her hus- 
band’s execution and that she never in 
the long years of her seclusion mentioned 
his name. This, however, may have 
been one of the myths that grew up 
about her; another was that she insisted 
upon being treated as Empress; another, 
that her insanity was feigned; still an- 
other, that she was constantly unhappy 
but could not remember the reason. 

When, the other day, Carlotta died in 
the Belgian chateau where she was born 
eighty-six years ago, the world paused 
from its games of politics and money- 
getting to utter a sigh of sympathy and 
pity for this tragedy of a once proud 
figure caught in the meshes of her own 
lust for conquest and imperial splendor 
and brought to defeat and suffering by 
world forces beyond her power to resist. 


Turkey on Trial 
|. closed doors the Senate of the 
United States has rejected the 
treaty with Turkey, known commonly as 
the Lausanne Treaty. The forces for 
ratification were led by Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the forces opposed by 
Senator Swanson, the ranking Demo- 
cratic member of that Committee. 

At the end of the Senate’s executive 
session, Senator King made a statement 
of the reasons for Democratic opposition 
to the treaty. Three reasons were enu- 
merated—failure to provide for fulfill- 
ment of the “Wilson award to Armenia,” 
absence of guaranties for the protection 
of Christians and other non-Moslems in 
Turkey, and failure to provide for recog- 
nition by Turkey of the American na- 
tionality of former subjects of Turkey. 

Failure of the treaty leaves the United 
States without any established means of 
maintaining formal relations with Tur- 
key after February 20, when the modus 
vivendi expires. For lack of precedents, 
State Department officials are said to be 
at a loss as to how to proceed. It is 
hard to believe, however, that the State 
Department has not provided for this 
contingency. It is known that Rear- 
Admiral Bristol, the American repre- 
sentative in Turkey, is in negotiation 
with the Angora Government with a 
view to prolonging the provisional com- 
mercial treaty between the two coun- 
tries. Though no official statement to 
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that effect has been made, Admiral Bris- 
tol has probably discussed the possi- 
bility of negotiating a new treaty. 

What Turkey does now will do much 
to test the claims of those who say that 
she can now be trusted to act like a 
civilized nation. 

While it is true that rejection of the 
treaty leaves American interests in Tur- 
key in an uncomfortable situation, the 
fact remains that we ought to have a 
treaty with Turkey more consonant with 
American self-respect and American du- 
ties than the Treaty of Lausanne was. 
It should certainly now be clear that the 
United States will not mildly acquiesce 
in any treaty which Turkey chooses to 
offer. 

The United States now has the alter- 
natives of calling its citizens out of Tur- 
key, which it certainly is unlikely to do; 
or allowing them to get along as best 
they can without any agreement between 
the Governments, which it is to be hoped 
it will not do; or sending the Navy to 
enforce the provisions of the earlier 
treaty, which no realistic-minded person 
believes it will do; or taking up the task 
of arranging a new treaty. The best 
course now would be to seek an exten- 
sion of the period of the old treaty of 
amity and commerce, pending the nego- 
tiation of a new treaty based on the con- 
ditions of to-day. That is the protection 


and support which we owe to Americans 
and American institutions in Turkey. 


Safety First in China 
| gion in China are fleeing for 
refuge from the rising enmity of 
the Chinese. Shanghai and the Peking 
Legation quarter are becoming practi- 
cally concentration camps for business 
men and missionaries and their families 
from the interior who have been forced 
to seek safety under the protection of 
foreign military and naval forces. The 
American Minister, Mr. MacMurray, 
who was bound home, has returned to 
Peking. 

As the armies of the Nationalists of 
South China approach Shanghai, it be- 
comes increasingly a question whether 
the troops of the Powers there will have 
to defend the settlement from attack. If 
necessary, that, of course, must be done 
unhesitatingly. 

Great Britain is rushing 12,000 addi- 
tional soldiers to Shanghai. With the 
marines and sailors already there, this 
expedition will bring the British contin- 
gent in China up to 16,000 men. Japan 
kas despatched additional war-ships to 
the danger zone, but so far has not sent 
army detachments, The whole Japanese 
policy in China, as a matter of fact, 
seems to have changed to one of settling 
disputes locally and quietly .and avoid- 
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ing serious public controversies with the 
Chinese leaders. The United States has 
contented itself with increasing slightly 
its naval strength in Chinese waters and 
announcing that it proposes to insist on 
protection of its citizens and their prop- 
erty rights in China. 

British officials, apparently, are still 
convinced that a show of force is the 
best way of dealing with the Chinese. 
But China is in the midst of civil war. 
The Nationalist armies of the Kuoming- 
tang Party are riding forward on the 
crest of a wave of anti-foreign feeling. 
The old “gunboat policy” that used to 
be considered so effective will now only 
intensify that feeling and make it more 


difficult to re-establish normal relations 


with China when there are central au- 
thorities with whom we can deal. 

Great Britain wants the co-operation 
of the United States. That is natural, 
for Great Britain has a great stake in 
concessions in China; and the attitude 
of the United States will vitally affect 
the success of her policy. But the 
United States has no such concessions. 
It is highly doubtful whether American 
interests are to be advanced by a policy 
of attempted coercion; and we certainly 
have no obligation to pull British chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 

The only thing that can be done at 
the moment is to see to it that American 
citizens are protected. That our Govern- 
ment can be trusted to do. Then we 
shall have to wait to see how and when 
business and other relations can be re- 
sumed. High-handed action now might 
defeat that hope indefinitely. 


Abolishing the “ Hard-Boiled 
Traffic Cop - 


“gme weeks ago we were commending 
California for its courageous revis- 
ion of the State criminal code with a 
view to the more effective suppression of 
crime and the more expeditious adminis- 
tration of justice. Now we are inclined 
to salute the Golden State on another 
score, namely, its determination to re- 
move the ‘“hard-boiling” from the traffic 
police forces. 

According to despatches just received 
from our Pacific coast correspondent, 
the new chief of the State Division of 
Motor Vehicles has revolutionary ideas 
on the subject of traffic “cops.” The 
essential frightfulness long patiently ac- 
cepted as inseparable from the office is 
to come to an end, and there is to be no 
more “bawling out.” 

Says the new chief: “There is being 
sent out to every traffic officer under my 
jurisdiction the instruction that in mak- 
ing arrests they must use civility and 
courtesy. I will not tolerate at all any 
rough treatment, any vulgar language, 
any of the so called ‘hard-boiled’ method 


of dealing with the public of Califor- 
nia.” 
Other States may well take notice. 


The Grade-Crossing Problem 


epee Don C. Seitz’s recent 
article on ‘Murder by Motor,” 
F. G. Brill, of Los Angeles, California, 
invites attention to the grade crossing as 
a fertile source of slaughter, and notes 
the railroads insist that it will be forty 
years before the peril can be eliminated, 
because of the great cost. Mr. Brill 
suggests a simple way of reducing the 
dangers, as indicated by the following 
diagram: 














He would have the first angle begin 
200 feet away from the tracks and made 
too acute to be taken at a speed greater 
than five miles an hour, thus enforcing 
“Stop, Look, and Listen,” while the 
turns involved would make it necessary 
to scan the railway up and down before 
crossing. Offhand it looks simple, sensi- 
ble, and comparatively cheap. 


Peace in Baseball 


on seems to have settled down 
over the turbulent baseball situa- 
tion. Justice will follow if, as is confi- 
dently predicted, High Commissioner 
Landis formally restores Cobb and 
Speaker to good standing and declares 
thai no charge of crookedness has been 
proved against either, 

Ban Johnson retires from active s-r- 


vice as head of the American League 


much as a defeated general may march 
off with certain honors and courtesics— 
that is, for the present he retains his 
official title and his salary, $40,000—but 
his duties will be assumed by Frank 
Navin, President of the Detroit Ameri- 
can Club. There is no doubt that John- 
son’s health is in a bad state, and this 
may account for the contradictions and 
peevishness in his recent statements. 
Judge Landis is the “Czar” of base- 
ball. Previous to the elevation of the 
Judge to imperial power Ban Johnson 
had himself been a good deal of a Czar, 
and two Czars in one government is im- 
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possible. Johnson organized the Ameri- 
can League, brought it into working re- 
lations with the National League, and 
established a joint commission. When, 
after the scandals and disrepute in 1919, 
the best way out seemed to be to put 
supreme power in one man’s hands, 
Johnson was not amenable to the single- 
man rule. <A sort of feud has existed for 
seven years between Landis and John- 
son, 
Johnson; and at one former crisis Lan- 
dis declared that he or Johnson must re- 
tire and relented only when the Ameri- 
can League directors obtained Johnson’s 
assurance of peaceful behavior. 

In so far as Cobb and Speaker have 
been barred from major league baseball 
their position is now logically restored 
by Landis’s former statement that Leon- 
ard’s charges, which Leonard failed to 
back by confronting the men he accused, 
were not evidence and by Johnson’s ad- 
mission that the assertion attributed to 
him that Speaker and Cobb were “let 
out” because of incompetence as player 
and manager was not correct. Formal 
recognition of this by Judge Landis will 
allow them to enter any major league 
team. 


St. John’s Tower 


laa centuries ago, in a gradual 
transition, Gothic architecture de- 
veloped out of the Romanesque. It 
reared cathedrals to tall, slender propor- 
tions, with no massive walls to receive 
with their mere bulk the weight of the 
upper reaches of stone. It substituted 
the expedient of balancing the “thrust” 
of arches bearing stone vaulting against 
the thrust of other arches and against 
the weight and thrust of buttresses, and 
of leading the weight to the ground 
through piers at points of concentration. 

Through the periods of Gothic build- 
ing during these seven centuries the dis- 
tinguishing principle of construction has 
remained the same, but architects have 
repeatedly sought new ways of applying 
it. Yet so masterful was the work of the 


. artisan-architects of the great period 


when most of the French cathedrals 
were built that the architects of the re- 
vival of the Gothic have been able to do 
little more than to recombine medizval 
Gothic elements into new, and often su- 
premely beautiful, buildings. Now Dr. 
Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, the most 
devoted modern disciple of the thirteenth 
century, the architect of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, which stands on 
an eminence in New York, has made a 
totally new application of the Gothic 
principle. He has made plans for raising 
a great tower over the crossing of the 
nave and transepts of the Cathedral with 
no supporting piers directly under it, 
but with the weight carried to outer 
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The final drawing of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


piers by secondary arches springing from 
above the great main arches. By the 
compounding of’Gothic structural prin- 
ciple a sixty-foot-square tower, perfectly 
proportioned to the exterior of the Ca- 
thedral, will be supported above a void 
one hundred and twenty feet square. 
The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
has been in process of intermittent con- 
struction since 1892. For many years 
the crossing and the choir and a number 
of chapels have stood and have been 
used. Now, by Dr. Cram’s plans and 
with new funds, the walls of the nave 
are reaching up. But an obstacle to the 
satisfactory completion of the Cathedral 
has been the means of covering the very 
large crossing. A square tower rising 
directly from the main piers in accord- 
ance with the usual Gothic treatment 
would have been one hundred and 
twenty feet square—disproportionately 
large in comparison with the rest of the 
building. A dome was out of the ques- 
tion, as not a Gothic element. The sclu- 
tion previous to Dr. Cram’s recenily 
accepted plan was a twelve-sided spire 
narrowing down from the size of the 
crossing; but that pleased neither Dr. 
Cram nor the trustees of the Cathedral. 
The diagram on this page indicates 
the plan for hanging a sixty-foot tower 
over a crossing twice as large. The let- 
ter A designates the great main piers of 
the crossing. C shows the secondary 
piers, which are in line with the main 
arcades of the nave, the choir, and the 
transepts. The large main arches, B, 
will spring between each adjoining pair 
of secondary piers, terminatine the 


nave, the choir, and the transepts. 
Smaller arches will spring between each 
secondary pier and its adjoining main 
pier, terminating the side aisles. As 
much as that is inherent in the ordinary 
Gothic plan. But then comes the new 
departure. The arches D on the diagram 
spring across the crossing between oppo- 
site secondary piers, thus not obstruct- 
ing the magnificent vistas down the nave 
and across the transepts. These secon- 
dary arches intersect, forming a secon- 
dary square sixty feet on each side. The 
circles on the diagram represent simply 
the intersections, not any sort of sup- 
porting columns. Above the vaulting of 
this square the tower will rise, with its 
weight converted into thrust by the 
arches it will rest on, and with the 
weight and thrust received by the sec- 
ondary piers and by the arcades in each 
direction. 

Thus the problem has been met. The 

















The plan for the crossing 
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vast crossing, larger in diameter by 
eighteen feet than the domed rotunda of 
St. Paul’s in London, will remain at its 
full size, and the plan for the exterior 
is complete and satisfactory. 


The Y. M. C. A. Takes Stock 


igs Y. M. C. A. is a popular butt of 
criticism. Perhaps this is an in- 
heritance from the war, when the Y. M. 
C. A. was the repository for the concen- 
trated ill feelings of the Expeditionary 
Forces. Perhaps it is based on an actual 
condition. A year and a half ago the 
New York City Y. M. C. A. determined 
to uncover and to remedy what might be 
found wrong. It appointed an indepen- 
dent survey commission of social and 
educational specialists, under the direc- 
tion: of Dr. Arthur L. Swift, Jr., of the 
Union Theological Seminary, to conduct 
an exhaustive examination of every 
phase of the work and management of 
the New York Y. M.C. A. 

Last week the commission’s report 
was released. Although it made the re- 
assuring statement that “the Associa- 
tion’s social assets exceed its liabilities,” 
its suggested changes were sweeping: 
Old buiidings to be replaced by modern 
ones located with greater regard to stra- 
tegic centers; co-ordination of activities 
—physical, educational, dormitory— 
which are now almost entirely unrelated 
to one another; an adequate division of 
responsibility for policies and the execu- 
tion of the program between the general 
membership, the governing lay group, 
and the secretarial staff, to supplant the 
present dominating secretarial influence; 
centralization of organization, which 
should leave the local secretaries in a 
position to devote time now consumed 
by business management to program 
work; definite promotion and _ salary 
policies to decrease the turnover and in- 
crease the caliber of the secretaries, 
efforts to decrease the average age of 
membership and to increase the length 
of the members’ association with the 
“Y;” more personal understanding of 
the needs of the members in helping to 
adjust them to the city environment; re- 
ligious influence (in distinction to “Prot- 
estantism”) permeating all departments; 
more cultural emphasis, fewer “selling” 
courses, in the educational work; finally, 
a clear restatement of the function of the 
Y. M. C. A. in terms of community 
needs. ‘The historic purpose . . . to de- 
velop men physically, socially, and spir- 
itually has not been translated into 
objectives sufficiently definite to provide 
a sound basis for work of the propor- 
tions of the present program of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

The commission summarized: ‘“Dur- 
ing the next stage in the life of the Asso- 
ciation the emphasis should not be ‘so 
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much upon extension with a view to in- 
creasing the number of units and the 
number of pieces of work as upon con- 
solidation of the gains made during re- 
cent years and the building of a strong 
basis for the more important work of the 
Association.” 

The survey is to be published and dis- 
tributed, in the expectation that it will 
serve as a model for similar analyses in 
other parts of the country. 


Mitchell of the “ Sun ” 


+ gee big newspapers of a generation 
or so ago were usually built around 
one man, so that Greeley or Raymond 
or Dana almost was the “Tribune” or 
“Times” or “Sun.” One result was that 
men of great journalistic ability were 
thrown into the shadow by their eminent 
chiefs. Edward P. Mitchell, who died 
suddenly on January 22 at the age of 
seventy-four, was for years Dana’s right- 
hand man as leading editorial writer 
and in charge of the editorial page. Yet 
few of the readers of the old “Sun,” not 
newspaper men themselves, ever heard of 
Mitchell at the time when he was doing 
exceedingly valuable work. ‘This was 
not in the least because his chief was in- 
considerate or jealous, but because that 
was the day of anonymous journalism— 
except always for the big chief, who was 
supposed by disciples to write everything 
on the page—and also because many of 
the ablest writers did honestly dislike 
any intrusion of their personality in 
their work. Thus the New York 
“Times” says of Mr. Mitchell: 

Never a self-advertiser, and shun- 
ning publicity with a kind of holy 
horror, he was content to belong to a 
profession in which his identity was 
submerged, and to work for a news- 
paper, as an institution, which hid 
rather than blazoned his name. Yet 
his pen betrayed him. It was only a 
question of time when the author of 
his witty, incisive, often whimsical and 
always finished editorials would be 
discovered. A man of infinite humor 
and sagacity himself, he had the fac- 
ulty of provoking these qualities in 
others. 


Edward Page Mitchell was a Maine 
man and a Bowdoin College graduate 
and trustee, and he had New England 
traits of shrewdness, humor, and vigor. 
In his fifty years or so of newspaper ex- 
perience he trained many young writers; 
perhaps no man in his profession has 
been better liked and praised by his 
jellow-workers. His “Memoirs of an 
Editor,” published about two years ago, 
is a capital book, entertaining, inform- 
ing, and teeming with odd and interest- 
ing bits of experience and amusing 
anecdote. 


Our Problem in Latin 
America 


ying Administration at Wash- 

ington faces in Latin America a 

threefold problem. First, it has 
the responsibility of preserving the 
rights and interests of citizens of the 
United States. Second, it has the obli- 
gation of seeing to it that the legitimate 
interests of other foreigners are pro- 
tected, if they are threatened. This 
obligation is due to the fact that, under 
the Monroe Doctrine, we warn foreign 
Powers to keep their hands off Latin 
America. The pressure of this duty is 
felt particularly in the weaker republics 
of Central America, with their recurrent 
revolutions and rebellions, Finally, it 
has the delicate task of encouraging and 
increasing friendship between Latin 
America and the United States. 

It is in this third task of cultivating 
Latin-American friendship that our pres- 
ent policy seems to be lamentably fail- 
ing. And it is so significant an aspect 
of our Latin-American problem that it is 
necessary to stop for a moment and take 
stock and see just where we are. 

Our investments and trade in Latin 
America are far and away the most im- 
portant part of our financial and com- 
mercial interests abroad. European 
competitors—particularly British and 
German—are working overtime to un- 
dermine the position that the United 
States won in South America during the 
war. If our policy in Central America 
and Mexico should result in the loss of a 
considerable part of our South American 
business, it would prove a costly adven- 
ture. The effects on our level of pros- 
perity would be felt for years to come. 
Only defense of essential principles of 
right and justice would justify it. 

A series of developments in recent 
days call for review in this connection. 
All of them have a bearing upon this 
central problem. 

In the dispute between Chile and Peru 


over possession of the border provinces - 


of Tacna and Arica our mediation failed 
to secure a settlement by plebiscite. The 
outcome lowered our prestige in South 
America. Secretary Kellogg followed up 
the fiasco by proposing that the quarrel 
be ended by selling the contested terri- 
tory to Bolivia, to provide her with an 
outlet to the sea. Peru has now rejected 
this proposal, contending that she can- 
not accept any solution except one which 
gives her the port of Arica. It is diffi- 


cult to understand or justify the position 
of Peru. She lost the provinces to Chile 
over forty years ago; and she stood to 
gain more by the suggested arrangement 
than she is likely ever to be able to se- 
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cure for herself from her stronger neigh- 
bor. But it is difficult also to under- 
stand what motives led Secretary Kel- 
logg to advance publicly a proposal 
which he did not know to have reason- 
able certainty of success. 

In Panama, a new treaty for the pro- 
tection of the Canal Zone is awaiting 
ratification, It provides, among other 
things, that Panama shall side with the 
United States in the event of war, and 
shall accord full opportunity for military 
and naval measures to defend the Canal. 
Death threats have been made agains 
members of the Congress of Panama if 
they vote for the treaty. Evidently, na- 
tionalist sentiment has been aroused by 
the terms of the treaty. They hav. 
been criticised also in other Latin 
American countries. The security of the 
Canal is a matter about which we can- 
not argue with any one. But it was 
important, if possible, to avoid offense to 
Latin-American sentiment in drafting 
the agreement to insure its safety. 

In Nicaragua, civil war still continues. 
Our recognition of President Diaz and 
our despatch of Marines to the capital 
at Managua has not stopped the rebell- 
ion of the Liberals headed by Dr. Juan 
Sacasa, the former Vice-President. It 
has, on the other hand, embroiled us in 
more difficulties with Mexico and further 
alienated South America, Sacasa pro- 
fesses a willingness to accept mediation 
by Guatemala. Diaz is disinclined to 
acquiesce. Our effort should be to ad- 
vance a peaceful settlement and to see to 
it that new elections are held to replace 
the present emergency Government with 
one more certainly representative. 

In Mexico we seem still uncertain 
what to do about our controversy with 
the Government of President Calles over 
the oil and land laws, There is no doubt 
that our Government should maintain 
the legitimate claims of our citizens and 
companies, and that our public will sup- 
port it in doing so. But it is hard to 
see why we should have trouble in 
achieving this before the Hague Tri- 
bunal or the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, or through the Mixed 
Claims Commission under the terms by 
which it was set up with a neutral chair- 
man, President Calles has indicated his 
readiness, with some reluctance, to ac- 
cept arbitration. Reports of statements 
by the “official spokesman” in Wash- 
ington and from other official sources 
leave it doubtful whether President 
Coolidge accepts or rejects the idea. 
Secretary Kellogg has announced that 
he is giving the principle “very careful 
consideration.” 

It is to be hoped that this considera- 
tion by the executive authorities at 
Washington will be not only careful but 
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favorable, It is the essential first step 
to begin to retrieve confidence and 
friendship in South America. 


The Case of Colonel 
Smith 


PEAKER REED of the House of 
S Representatives once said: ‘The 

House never divides on strictly 
partisan lines except when it is acting 
judicially.” Another member of Con- 
gress, George D. Robinson, of Massa- 
chusetts, as quoied in Luce’s book on 
‘Legislative Assemblies,” when asked 
what were party questions, replied, “I 
know of none except election cases.” 

These remarks are illustrated by an 
instance, cited by Luce, which George 
Frisbie Hoar, later Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, but at the time it occurred a 
member of the Committee on Elections 
in the House of Representatives, de- 
scribes in his “Autobiography.” “There 
is a well-authenticated story of Thad- 
deus Stevens,” writes Mr. Hoar, “that 
going into the room of the Committee 
on Elections, of which he was a member, 
he found a hearing going on. He asked 
one of his Republican colleagues what 
was the point in the case. ‘There is not 
much point to it,’ was the answer. “They 
are both damned scoundrels.’ ‘Well,’ 
said Stevens, ‘which is the Republican 
damned scoundrel? I want to go for the 
Republican damned scoundrel.’ ” 

From the time when parties arose 
election cases have rarely been decided 
without regard to their effect upon party 
fortunes, and have often been decided 
without real regard to anything else. 
Impariiality tends to disappear as parti- 
sanship becomes intense, and tends to 
reappear when party feeling runs low. 

The consequent danger to free insti- 
tutions is obvious, It is that a party 
majority reinforced by party feeling 
may become so well intrenched as to 
make its dislodgment excessively diffi- 
cult. The one defense which the people 
have against this danger is the public 
opinion which resents the invasion of the 
people’s right to be represented by the 
men of their choice. 

At present party feeling is not inordi- 
nate. The danger to the people from 
partisan action seems to be remote. It 
is at such a time as this, however, that 
precedents may be established which will 
later rise to plague the people. 

Nominally, the Republican Party is in 
a majority in the United States Senate. 
The decision, therefore, of a majority to 
bar Colonel Frank L. Smith, a Republi- 
can, from the seat to which he had been 
appointed is one of several recent indi- 
cations that the party spirit of the Re- 


publicans in the Senate is running low. 
Does this indicate at the same time the 
rise of a spirit of impartiality? 

Unfortunately, there are indications 
that party considerations have weighed 
heavily in the decision. It is not credi- 
ble, for example, that all but four Dem- 
ocrats would have voted against Colonel 
Smith if he had been a Democrat. 

What this vote indicates is not an im- 
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Frank L. Smith 


partial consideration of the proper quali- 
fications of a prospective member of the 
Senate, but the response of the Senate 
itself rather to a wholesome public re- 
monstrance against the lavish use of 
money in elections and in primaries. 

It is difficult at such a time as this for 
the people or the Senate calmly and im- 
partially to consider a Constitutional 
question. It is difficult for a Senator to 
condemn methods by which people have 
chosen a man to represent them and at 
the same time to maintain that the man 
whom the people have thus chosen is 
Constitutionally qualified to represent 
them. 

Under the Constitution, each house of 
Congress ‘‘shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members.” Does this mean that 
each house has the right to substitute 
other qualifications than those which the 
Constitution itself prescribed; or does it 
mean that each house shall simply have 
the right to decide whether in each case 
a prospective member has the Constitu- 
tional qualifications? That the Senate 
has the power to substitute other qualifi- 
cations for those of the Constitution 
cannot very well be denied. In some 
cases it has exercised that power. For 
example, the Constitution requires that 
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a man must be of the age of thirty 
years; and yet the Senate allowed Henry 
Clay to take the oath when he lacked 
four months of being thirty years of age. 
There is no branch of the Government 
that could prevent the Senate from ad- 
ministering the oath to a minor. Under 
the Constitution, no State may be de- 
prived of its equal representation in the 
Senate without its own consent: but 
what power is there in the Government 
that could prevent the Senate from con- 
tinually excluding from the Senate one 
after another sent by a certain State to 
be represented in the Senate? That the 
Senate has this power, however, does not 
mean that it has the right. 

The right of the Senate to exclude 
applicants for membership is clearly 
limited by other Constitutional rights. 
One of these Constitutional rights is that 
of a State to be represented in the Sen- 
ate by those whom it chooses. Whatever 
action of the Senate tends to curtail that 
right tends to substitute the Senate’s de- 
cision for the State’s decision. Those 
who most strongly object to the men 
whom the State chooses ought to be the 
most insistent upon the right of the 
State to choose them. 

As our Washington correspondent re- 
ports on another page, those opposed to 
Colonel Smith urged that unless their 
point of view was accepted the Senate 
might have to admit any one with 
proper credentials, even though he might 
be a leper or a lunatic. The answer is 
obvious. The right of expulsion is un- 
limited. That right may be exercised 
arbitrarily by a two-thirds vote. Any 
one nominally admitted but obviously 
dangerous may be disposed of at once. 
The two-thirds vote is a safeguard 
against the arbitrary use of this arbi- 
trary power. 

The danger in the decision which 
barred Colonel Smith from the seat to 
which he was appointed is that it may 
serve as a precedent which would let the 
Senate exclude a man because he was a 
member of the minority party. Some 
day when the Republicans are united 
and in the majority a man with appar- 
ently proper credentials from a Southern 
State may present himself at the bar of 
the Senate. Shall he be excluded be- 
cause of evidence that Negro voters were 
prevented by intimidation or by custom 
from participating in the primary by 
which he was nominated? No fraud 
might be charged against such a man: 
but no fraud is charged against Smith. 
Such a man might have been elected 
after the primary and in spite of it; but 
so was Smith. Such a man might be ap- 
pointed by the Governor entirely apart 
from the election; but so was Smith, 

It is rioht that every proper means 
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should be employed to keep primaries 
and elections free from corruption; but 
it is imperative that no means shall be 
employed for that purpose that tends to 
break down the safeguards of representa- 
tive government, 


America’s Folk Music 


HEN Gershwin’s Concerto in 
F was first performed, The 
Outlook welcomed it for its 


“freshness, vitality, and audacious orig- 
inality.”. Now The Outlook welcomes 
Mr. Buchanan’s appreciation of it, ex- 
pressed elsewhere in this issue. 

There is nothing new in the theme of 
Mr. Buchanan’s article. What is new 
and distinctive in it is the vigor and 
pungency with which it is developed. 
Before jazz was named, American char- 


acteristics found musical expression. It 
has taken years, however, for American 
composers of serious purpose to see in 
those characteristics material for crea- 
tions worthy of the name of art. 

In 1913 The Outlook concluded an 
editorial on “Ragtime” with these 
words: “Whatever its origin and how- 
ever much it has been vulgarized, ‘rag- 
time’ is as distinctive as the rhythmic 
characteristics of Spanish or Hungarian 
music, and is as capable of use in musi- 
cal art as any other primitive musical 
material.” 

In November, 1917, in another edi- 
torial The Outlook said: “Our Ameri- 
can musical circles, as a matter of fact, 
are unassimilated to America even when 
they consist of Americans. . . . The rea- 
son for all this is that the majority of 
those who establish the musical stand- 
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ards of this country are not really in 
sympathy with the average American’s 
musical inclinations. They are looking 
for American music in every direction 
except where there are Americans. They 
will search through the pueblos of the 
Hopis, and never once think of Broad- 
way. They will study the musical tastes 
of the Black Belt, and ignore altogether 
the musical tastes of the Loop district. 
... The really distinctive folk music of 
America is not anonymous. .. . It is folk 
music nevertheless. . . . Its most distin- 
guishing characteristic is what is called 
ragtime. .. . Perhaps the educated musi- 
cian has become too sophisticated to let 
this music of the American people flow 
through him. Perhaps the outstanding 
musical genius of America may be found 
in the musical Nazareth of Broadway.” 
Is Gershwin to fulfill this prophecy? 


Gormandizing 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 





to the famous book of the Frenchman Brillat- 

Savarin on “Gastronomy as a Fine Art.” Sa- 
varin, one of the most distinguished of epicures among 
men of letters, defends the word gourmandise (in Eng- 
lish, gormandizing) from the imputation of gluttony. 
Eating, thinks Savarin, is unfairly treated as a brutal 
passion, on the one hand, and as a hygienic science, on 
the other. He would have it regarded as an art, like 
music or painting. In my review of his book I noted 
the fact that another distinguished Frenchman, Al- 


The Three Low Masses 


I AST week I called the attention of my readers 


phonse Daudet, has emphasized the danger of gluttony 
in gourmandise by retelling in a charming form an old 
Provencal legend under the title “Les trois messes 
basses”—or. in English, “The Three Low Masses.” 
A correspondent asks me where the story may be 
found. 

It is one of a captivating series of short stories, such 
as only a Frenchman can write—perhaps I should in- 
clude O. Henry—in Daudet’s “Lettres de mon moulin.” 
To save my correspondent from looking it up I venture 
to offer the following translation: 


“Come, come, my son. Let us beware 





By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


I 
vi Rips turkeys with truffles, Garri- 
gou?” 

“Yes, Father, two magnificent turkeys 
stuffed with truffles. I know what I’m 
talking about, for I helped stuff them. 
Their skins will surely burst in the roast- 
ing, they are so distended with stuffing!” 

“Gracious Heaven! And I so fond of 
truffles|—Help me on with my surplice, 
and be quick, Garrigou!—What else be- 
sides the turkeys did you see in the 
kitchen?” 

“Oh! All sorts of fine dishes. Since 
noon we’ve done nothing but pluck 
pheasants, prairie chicken, woodcock, 
and grouse. Feathers were flying every- 


where. From the fish pond they brought 
in eels and golden carp and trout and”— 
“How big were the trout, Garrigou?” 
“As long as that, Father—enormous 


19? 


“O Lord! I almost seem to see them! 
And did you fill the decanters with 
wine?” 

“Yes, Father, we filled the decanters 
with wine, but it wasn’t the ordinary 
kind that you drink here in the sacristy 
when you come out from midnight mass. 
If you could only see the banquet hall 
of the castle—the carafes flaming with 
wines of all colors, the silver plate, the 
chiseled vases, the flowers, the candela- 
bra! There was never a Christmas 
party like it! The marquis has invited 
all the gentry of the neighborhood. 
There will be at least forty at table, not 
counting the bailiff and the notary. 
You’re very lucky to be one of the 
party, your Reverence. It is almost 
enough to have had a smell of those 
wonderful turkeys. The fragrance of the 
truffles still stays by me. Ah-h-h!” 


of the sin of gourmandise, especially on 
the night of our Lord’s birth. Quick! 
Light the candles on the altar and ring 
the first bell for mass. Midnight ap- 
proaches, and we must not be late.” 
This conversation took place one 
Christmas night, in the year sixteen 
hundred and so-and-so, between the 
Reverend Father Belaguére, formerly a 


' Barnabite prior, but now the chaplain of 


the feudal house of Trinquelage, and 
his young clerk Garrigou, or at least him 
whom the chaplein believed to be his 
clerk Garrigou; for I must inform you 
that the devil that night had assumed 
the round face and youthful features of 
the young sacristan in order the better 
to lead the reverend Father into tempta- 
tion and induce him to commit the ter- 
rible sin of gormandizing. 

Now, while the counterfeit Garrigou 
was jangling and pealing the bells of the 
seigniorial chapel his Reverence finished 
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putting on his vestments in the little 
sacristy of the castle, all the while say- 
ing to himself, so overcome was he by 
the gastronomic pictures of his clerk: 
“Roast turkeys! Golden carp! Trout as 
big as that!” 

Outside the night wind whistled, car- 
rying hither and yon the musical tones 
of the bells. Little by little lights ap- 
peared among the dark shadows on the 
slope of Mont Ventoux, on the summit 
of which rose the old towers of the 
Chateau Trinquelage. These lights 
marked the progress of the tenant farm- 
ers and their families who were coming 
to hear midnight mass at the chateau. 
In groups of five or six they climbed up 
the hillside, singing, the fathers leading 
the way with lanterns in their hands, 
the mothers wrapped in their flowing 
brown cloaks, in the folds of which the 
children snuggled for shelter. In spite 
of the lateness of the hour and the cold 
these good people marched along briskly, 
sustained by the thought of the table 
which they knew they should find spread 
for them, when the mass was over, at the 
farther end of the great kitchen, as they 
did every year. Now and then the 
coach of a seignior, preceded by torch- 
bearers, rolled along on the rough and 
steep roadway, reflecting the rays of the 
moon from its glazed windows; or, per- 
haps, a mule jogged by, jingling the bells 
on its bridle, and by the misty light of 
their lanterns the tenants recognized 
their bailiff and saluted him as he 
passed: 

““Good-evening, Master Arnoton!” 

“Good-evening, my children!” 

The night was clear; the stars gleamed 
like steel in the cold sky; the north wind 
pricked like a needle; and the fine, dry 
snow, swirling from the ground over the 
garments of the pedestrians, fulfilled the 
traditional promise of a white Christmas. 
On the summit of the hill stood the goal 
towards which all were striving—the 
chateau with its massive towers, its great 
gables, its chapel spire reaching into the 
blue sky, and with innumerable little 
lights winking in its windows, which, 
now coming, now going, in the dark 
background of the castle walls, looked 
like those tiny sparks that run in the 
black cinders of burnt paper. When the 
visitors had crossed the drawbridge and 
passed through the postern gate, in order 
to reach the chapel, they had to cross 
the main courtyard. It was filled with 
coaches, with footmen, with sedan 
chairs, and was all alight with the flames 
of torches and gleams from the kitchen 
fires, The creaking of the turnspits, the 
rattling of saucepans, the tinkling of 
glass and silver, announced the prepara- 


tion of a feast. From below rose warm 
and fragrant whiffs of roast meats and 
savory sauces which filled the tenants, 
the chaplain, the bailiff—everybody, in 
fact—with the comforting thought, 
“What a Christmas supper we shall have 
after mass!” 


II 
Ting-a-ling ling! Ting-a-ling ling! 


r was the midnight mass commencing. 

In the chapel of the chateau—a min- 
lature cathedral—tapestries were hung 
along the walls and from the oaken 
cross-beams. All the wax candles were 
lighted. And what a congregation! And 
what toilets! First of all, there was the 
Sire de Trinquelage, seated in one of the 
carved stalls of the choir, clad in a coat 
of salmon-colored taffeta, and sur- 
rounded by his noble guests. Opposite, 
cn a prie-dieu upholstered in velvet, 
knelt the old dowager in a gown of flam- 
ing brocade, and by her side the youth- 
ful Lady Trinquelage in a towering 
head-dress honeycombed with lace after 
the latest fashion of Parisian Court cir- 
cles. A little farther down might be 
seen the bailiff, Thomas Arnoton, and 
the notary, Master Ambroy, black- 
coated, clean-shaven, and topped by 
huge pointed wigs—two serious notes in 
a gamut of showy silks and figured 
damask. Next came the fat major- 
domos, the grooms, the stewards, the 
housekeeper, Dame Barbara, all her 
keys hanging by her side from a ring of 
sterling silver, Yet farther down, on 
benches, in the place of lowest rank, 
were the household servants and the 
peasant farmers with their families. 
And, last of all, at the very threshold, 
were the scullions, who, opening and 
shutting the door discreetly, kept com- 
ing and going, as they mixed their 
sauces, to hear portions of the mass. 
With them they brought the fragrance 
of the feast they were preparing into the 
church—the gayly decorated church 
which was so cheerfully lighted and 
warmed by the brilliant wax candles. 

Was it the sight of those little white- 
capped figures that distracted the atten- 
tion of the celebrant? Perhaps, rather, 
it was Garrigou’s bell—that mad little 
bell which rattled its tongue at the altar 
steps with infernal agitation as if it were 
saying: “Hurry! Hurry! The sooner we 
finish, the sooner we shall be at the 
table!” 

The fact is that every time that devil- 
ish little bell rang the chaplain forgot 
his mass and thought only of the ban- 
quet. With his mind’s eye he saw a pic- 
ture of the bustling cooks, the roasting 
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fires that burned like forges, the clouds 
of steam rising from the half-opened lids 
of the pots and kettles, and in this cloud 
two magnificent turkeys, stuffed and 
bursting with truffles. 

Or, again, he seemed to see the pro- 
cession of pages bearing aloft the smok- 
ing platters, and with them he entered 
the great dining-hall, now ready for the 
feast. Oh, what a delicious scene! Be- 
hold the long table shining with silver 
and glass, the peacocks decorated with 
their plumage, the pheasants spreading 
their red and gold wings, the decanters 
sparkling like rubies, the pyramids of 
fruit embowered in green leaves, and 
those marvelous fish which Garrigou (we 
know that Garrigou!) had described, 
displayed on their beds of moss, their 
scales—as if they had just come out of 
the water—glistening like mother-of- 
pearl, and bearing in their mouths 
bouquets of fragrant herbs. So vivid 
was the picture of these wonders that it 
seemed to Father Balaguére as if all 
these superb dishes were served before _ 
him on the embroidered linen of the 
altar, and two or three times instead of 
Dominus vobiscum he caught himself 
saying the Benedicite. With the excep- 
tion of these trifling slips, the worthy 
chaplain performed his office conscien- 
tiously, without skipping a line, without 
missing a genuflection; all went well 
enough until the end of the first mass. 
But, as every one knows, on Christmas 
Day the celebrant must say three masses 
consecutively. 

“That makes one!” said the chaplain, 
with a sigh of relief; then, without losing 
a minute, he gave the signal to his clerk, 
or to him who appeared to be his clerk, 
and— 


Ting-a-ling ling! Ting-a-ling ling— 


the second mass began, and with it be- 
gan the sin of Father Balaguere. 
“Quick! Make haste!” cried the 
sharp little voice of Garrigou’s bell, and 
this time the unfortunate priest, aban- 
doning himself wholly to the demon of 
gluttony, flung himself upon his missal 
and devoured its pages with all the 
voracity of his excited appetite. He 
bowed and arose frantically; he merely 
sketched the signs of the cross and the 
genuflections; he shortened his gestures 
so as to get through it all sooner. He 
scarcely raised his arms at the Gospel; 
he scarcely touched his breast at the 
Confiteor. Between him and his clerk 
there raged a contest as to which could 
babble the faster. Verses and responses 
tumbled over one another. Words 
half pronounced through lips almost 
closed—for it takes time to open the 
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mouth—faded away in indistinguishable 
murmurs. 


Oremus ...P5...PS.-.. PS 
Mea culpa... pa... pa 


Like wine-makers treading out the 
grapes in the vat, both priest and clerk 
waded into the Latin of the mass, send- 
ing splashes in every direction. 

“Dom ... scum!” said the priest. 

“. , Stutuo! . . .” responded the 
clerk; and all the time the damnable lit- 
tle bell kept ringing like the bells onthe 
bridles of post horses which, jingling in 
their ears, urge them to greater speed. 
It is easy to understand that a mass con- 
ducted in this way is finished in short 
order. 

“That makes two!” thought the chap- 
lain, all out of breath; then, without a 
moment’s rest, he almost fell down the 
steps of the altar in his hurry and— 

Ting-a-ling ling! Ting-a-ling ling— 
the third mass began. Only a short 
space now intervened between the un- 
fortunate priest and the tempting feast; 
but the nearer the moment of eating 
approached, the more he felt himself 


overcome by the madness of impatience 


and appetife. The golden carp, the 
crisp turkeys, seemed to lie before his 
very eyes. In imagination he could 
almost touch them—he could almost 
taste them—QO MHeaven!—the dishes 
smoked—the fragrance of the wines 
filled his nostrils—and the little bell, 
with its flying tongue, seemed to cry: 

“Come! Come! Be quicker!” 

But how could he be quicker? His 
lips scarcely moved. He no longer pro- 
nounced the words. Perhaps he might 
trick the good God and cheat him of his 
mass. And that is exactly what the 
miserable chaplain did. Led from 
temptation to temptation, he began by 
skipping first one verse, then two. The 
Epistle seemed too long, so he never 
finished it; he skimmed over the Gospel; 
he did not even enter upon the Creed; 
he leaped over the Pater Noster; he 
merely nodded to the Sursum Corda; 
and by leaps and bounds plunged into 
eternal damnation, followed eagerly by 
the infamous Garrigou (get thee behind 
me, Satan!), who egged him on with 
joyous satisfaction, fairly jerking off the 
good Father’s chasuble, turning the 
leaves two by two, hustling the reading- 
desks about, upsetting the altar vessels, 
all the time keeping up a violent ringing 
oi the bell. 

The perplexed faces of the congrega- 
tion were a sight to behold. Obliged to 
follow the postures of the priest in a 
mass scarcely a word of which they 
could understand, some rose when others 
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knelt, some sat when others stood; every 
stage of this singular service was marked 
by the confusion of those occupying the 
benches. The Christmas Star, traveling 
through the sky, paled in horror at the 
sight. 

“The abbé hurries too fast; it’s im- 
possible to follow him,” murmured the 
old dowager, shaking her head in dis- 
approval. Master Arnoton, with his 
steel-bowed spectacles on his nose, 
thumbed the leaves of his Prayer-Book, 
wondering where in the mischief the 
place was. But at heart all these good 
people, who, like the priest, had their 
minds fixed on the coming feast, were 
not disposed to complain because the 
service went like a train of post horses; 
and when Father Balagueére, his face 
shining, turned towards his parishioners 
and pronounced, in stentorian tones, the 
final words, “Jte, missa est,” the entire 
congregation responded “Deo gratias’’ so 
joyously, so spiritedly, that a passer-by 
might have imagined them already at 
the table responding to the first toast. 


III 


ai minutes later the crowd of nobles 
were seated in the great banquet 
hall, the chaplain in the midst of them. 
The chateau, illuminated from top to 
bottom, resounded with songs, cheers, 
and laughter; and the Reverend Father 
Balaguére plunged his fork into the wing 
of a woodcock, drowning his conscience 
in floods of the choicest wines and rich- 
est gravies. In fact, the wretched priest 
ate and drank so much that during the 
night he died of a stroke without having 
a moment for repentance. When in the 
morning he arrived in paradise, which 
still echoed with the disturbance caused 
by the boisterous Christmas feast, I 
leave you to imagine how he was re- 
ceived. 

“Begone from my presence, thou 
faithless Christian!” cried the sovereign 
Judge, the Lord of us all. “Thy sin is 
so great that it would cancel the good 
deeds of an entire lifetime. Thou hast 
robbed me of a Christmas mass. Very 
well! Thou shalt pay me three hundred 
in its place. And thou shalt not enter 
paradise until thou hast celebrated in 
thine own chapel these three hundred 
Christmas masses in the presence of the 
very congregation that followed thine 
example and shared thy sin!” 

This is the true story of Father Bala- 
guére as it is related in the olive coun- 
try. To-day the chateau of the Trinque- 
lage family has disappeared in the deso- 
lation of time, but the chapel still stands 
erect in a grove of live-oaks on the 
heights of Mont Ventoux. The wind 


rattles its door, half hanging from its 
hinges. There are nests in the crevices 
of the altar and in the leaded window 
frames, from which the stained glass was 
broken out long, long ago. Neverthe- 
less every Christmas night a mysterious 
light appears in the ruins, and as the 
peasants in the valley below pass to and 
from their Christmas mass and supper 
they see the spectral chapel illuminated 
with invisible candles which burn 
brightly even in the snow and wind. 
Laugh at it, if you will, but a vine- 
dresser named Garrigue, perhaps a de- 
scendant of Garrigou, has solemnly told 
me that one Christmas night, when he 
had had a little too much wine, he lost 
his way on the mountain near the spot 
where the old chateau once stood, and 
this is what he saw. At eleven o’clock, 
nothing. All was silent, dark, lifeless. 
Suddenly, towards midnight, a chime 
sounded in the ruined bell-tower—an 
old, old chime that rang faintly, as if it 
were miles away. The next moment on 
the mountain path Garrigue saw lights 
flickering in the shadowy gloom. Ghostly 
figures mounted the steps of the chapel 
and he caught the whispered words: 

“Good evening, Master Arnoton!” 

“Good evening, my children!” 

When the dim figures had entered the 
ruined chapel, the vine-dresser—he was 
a brave man—drew stealthily near, and, 
looking through the broken door beheld 
a curious spectacle. The figures ar- 
ranged themselves around the choir and 
in the ruined nave as if the benches were 
still there. Fine ladies in brocade and 
lace head-dresses, noble lords rigged out 
from head to foot, peasants in flowered 
jackets like those our great-great-grand- 
fathers wore—all of them ancient, faded, 
dusty, and ragged. From time to time 
the birds, the regular tenants of the 
chapel, wakened by the unusual bright- 
ness, fluttered around the wax candles, 
which burned with a dim but steady 
flame, like points of light behind a 


~ screen of gauze. Garrigue almost laughed 


aloud at the sight of one old man in 
steel-bowed spectacles who constantly 
shook his high black wig, on which was 
poised one of the birds that helplessly 
flapped its wings as if it were entangled 
in a net. 

In the background a shrunken old 
man, kneeling in the middle of the choir, 
desperately shook a little bell which 
made no sound, for it had. no tongue, 
while a priest, in vestments of a bygone 
age, passed and repassed before the 
altar, reciting wordless orisons. Nothing 
is more certain than that this was Father 
Balaguére in the act of repeating his 
third low mass. 
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Floating sidewalk from dock to shore at Manaos 


What’s the Amazon to Us P 


By CAPTAIN L. M. OVERSTREET U. S. N. 


Member of the United States Naval Mission to Brazil 


HAT interest has our farmer 
in the Amazon? This idea 
struck me while observing a 


steamer discharge American flour in 
Amazon River ports. It was interesting 
to see a large freight steamer from New 
York distribute an American cargo at 
‘ara (the port at the mouth of the 
Amazon), at Manaos (a river port one 
thousand miles up the Amazon), and at 
Fortaleza (an open roadstead on the 
northern coast of Brazil). These har- 
bors are so different that it seems advisa- 
ble to give a brief description of each. 
Perd.—An American organization, 
Port of Para Company, dredged a chan- 
nel for deep-draught vessels clear up to 
the docks at Para, built a long, 4,000- 
foot concrete dock, provided traveling 
electric cranes, and constructed large 
warehouses. This company is to get six 
per cent on the money invested, and 
after some seventy-five years turn the 
property over to the State of Para. A 
freight steamer from New York there- 
fore comes alongside this dock and in a 
few hours discharges her American 
cargo of flour, barbed wire, kerosene, 
and gasoline, and is free to sail the same 
day for the next port. The cargo is 
quickly and cheaply landed. 
Mandos.—This port is one thousand 
miles up the Amazon. The cruise up 
this great river is interesting. The banks 
are a solid mass of tropical foliage. One 
sees iittle signs of life, save an alliga- 
tor or a beautiful aigret bird now and 


then. Occasionally a hut can be seen in 
a small clearing close to the water’s edge. 
A canoe tied up to the doorstep fur- 
nishes transportation, and replaces the 
Ford. 

Manaos was a flourishing city during 
the days of the rubber boom, but the 
“bottom fell out” in 1913, when planta- 
tion rubber came into the market from 
the Far East. The Amazon Valley still 
furnishes some 25,000 tons of rubber a 
year, but the world’s consumption ex- 
ceeds 400,000 tons. 

Because of an annual fifty-foot rise 
and fall of the Amazon at Manaos, float- 
ing docks are necessary. Upon reaching 
Manaos, therefore, the steamer goes 
alongside of one of the two large floating 
docks. They are really heavy-plank 
platforms, securely moored in the river 
and supported on a number of large 
steel cylindrical drums. Each dock can 
accommodate two ocean steamers. One 
dock is connected with the shore by a 
floating bridge 550 feet long. Small 
freight cars are hauled ashore by cable 
along this bridge. At the other floating 
dock there are three tall steel towers on 
shore. The freight is hauled along these 
cables between the floating dock and the 
shore. 

These docks were built by a British 
company (Manaos Harbor Limited) at 
a cost of some five million dollars. This 
work included, in addition to the two 
large floating docks, a 1,500-foot stone 
sea-wall, some sixteen warehouses, and 


machinery for hauling the freight ashore 
from the floating docks. The Manaos 
Harbor Limited operates these docks, 
receives compensation for all freight 
passing over them, and after sixty years 
is to turn them over to the State. 
Freight at Manaos can be quickly and 
cheaply landed due to these splendid 
port facilities, 

Fortaleza.—Upon arrival at Forta- 
leza, State of Ceara, the steamer was 
forced to anchor in the open sea, a mile 
offshore. The steamship company sent 
out a small fleet of steel seagoing barges, 
towed by tugs, and emploved a large 
force of men; some were skillful seamen 
to handle the tugs and barges, while the 
rest were stevedores for discharging the 
cargo. The loaded barges would be 
towed close inshore and anchored. At 
a favorable moment—at high tide and 
smooth water—the barges would be 
towed behind a small jetty and dis- 
charged into the warehouses on the 
beach. 

Obviously, this is a costly way to land 
freight. A valuable steamship was de- 
layed two days to discharge her cargo, 
which could have been put ashore 
quickly and cheaply in a few hours in a 
good harbor. 


Where Our Farmer Comes In 


yp sreat slings of American flour were 

dangling over a seagoing barge 

which was pitching irregularly in the 

ocean swell and the winchmen were wait- 
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ing for a favorable sea so that the flour 
could be safely landed, the thought 
struck me: “Who pays for this expen- 
sive fleet of barges, this large gang of 
men, and this delay of two days to a 
large steamer?” Why, our American 
farmer does! It costs him some $2 a 
ton to get his flour ashore from a ship in 
the open sea off the northern coast of 
3razil. 

There are many in the United States 
who think they should not be taxed to 
pay for harbor improvements even on 
our own Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts, or to be taxed to keep up a mer- 
chant marine, as they think they are not 
interested in these things. As a matter 
of fact, our wheat growers, our cotton 
raisers, our miners, and our manufac- 
turers are all interested, not only in good 
American seaports, but in good seaports 
in Brazil. 

When the housewife in Fortaleza goes 
down to buy a sack of her favorite Gold 
Medal flour from the Minneapolis mills, 
it costs her 52$000 (52 milreis, or 
about $7 United States money) for a 
45-kilo (100-pound) sack. How much 
of this goes to the United States farmer? 
There must be deducted the Brazilian 
import duty ($4.75 a ton); cost of land- 
ing it from the ship anchored offshore in 
the open sea ($2 a ton); the freight and 
insurance from New York to Fortaleza 
($7 a ton); the freight from Minneapo- 
lis mills to New York ($8.17 a ton) ; the 
freight on the wheat to the mills; and, 
finally, the profits of numerous middle- 
men. The press discusses at length the 
freight rate for a short haul of some 1,300 
miles from Minneapolis to New York, 
but curiously little is said about the rate 
on long hauls, like the one of 4,000 miles 
from New York to Manaos. 


Argentina Our Competitor 
in Wheat 


le might think that the United 
States could not compete with 
Argentina in the Brazilian wheat trade, 
because of distance and corresponding 
freight rates, as Argentina and Brazil are 
adjoining countries. However, Brazil is 
such a huge country, running from 
nearly 5° north latitude to 29° south 
latitude, that the distance from Para 
to New York is less than that from 
Para to Buenos Aires. These distances 
are 2,946 miles and 3,265 miles, respec- 
tively. 

We do win out in the Amazon and in 
northern Brazil. Last year we sold over 
three-quarters of a million barrels of 
flour (valued at over $6,000,000) in this 
area. Argentina is ahead of us in south- 

















Part of a coffee-conveying system at 
Santos dock 


ern Brazil. Brazilians are now con- 
structing flour mills along the coast, in 
central and southern seaports, and they 
are making most of their flour for this 
area from Argentina wheat. In Rio de 
Janeiro modern machinery and good 
deep-water docks enable shippers to dis- 
charge a cargo of wheat quickly and 

















Hinged platform at Mangos which connects 
the floating sidewalk with the shore 


‘trade to the United States. 
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cheaply by means of tubes running from 
the hold of the steamer right to the flour 
mill. 

A poor Brazilian port also operates 
against the American consumer, For 
example, we import some 27,000 tons of 
cocoa, valued at over $6,500,000, an- 
nually from Bahia, Brazil. The docks 
in Bahia are in shoal water. Large 
ocean steamers must anchor a mile out 
in the bay. It costs over $2.50 a ton 
to transfer this cocoa from the dock to 
the ship. Cocoa can be put aboard a 
ship alongside the dock for 60 cents a 
ton. 

When the American buys his cup of 
cocoa or box of chocolates, he pays for 
this lack of good port facilities in Bahia. 
Obviously, these extra charges at For- 
taleza and at Bahia must be shared by 
both the producers and consumers of 
wheat and cocoa. 


Need of a Merchant Marine 


J ie Americans think we should let 
foreign ships carry our freight if 
they can do so cheaper than we can. It 
is interesting to note how this works in 
@ specific case. 

Brazil has no fuel oil, and her national 
coal is of such a poor quality that it can 
hardly be used. Brazil must therefore 
import something like a million and a 
half tons of coal a year. The United 
States and England are rivals for this 
trade. In 1924 we sold Brazil some 
§50,000 tons, while England sold her 
760,000 tons of coal. We could lay 
down this coal in Norfolk cheaper than 
the English could lay down their Welsh 
coal in Cardiff. British ships, however, 
brought this Cardiff coal a distance of 
5,020 miles to Rio de Janeiro for $3.47 
a ton for freight and insurance, while 
they charged $4.04 for bringing coal 
from Norfolk to Rio de Janeiro, a dis- 
tance of 4,723 miles. A British paper 
here in Rio openly stated that without 
this advantage in ocean freight rates 
they would lose the whole Brazilian coal 
Obviously, 
we cannot compete with our rivals if we 
do not have our own merchant marine, 
but leave our transportation to our 
rivals, 

Before the World War there were 
only four old passenger steamers, of a 
foreign line, running between New York 
and Rio de Janeiro. It took over three 
weeks to make the trip. If Brazilians 
wished to visit New York, it was advisa- 
ble for them to take a good steamer of 
one of the four or five competing lines 
to a European port and then transfer to 
a steamer for New York. The result 
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The automobiles in the cases were landed from an American steamer. The sacks of coffee in the conveyor above 
are to be transported to North America in a Japanese vessel 


was that most Brazilians, as well as 
Argentinians, would not continue from 
Europe to New York. 

After the World War the Shipping 
3oard put both passenger steamers and 
freighters on the run from New York to 
Brazil and Argentina. The four good 
passenger liners (one leaving New York 
every other Saturday) made the run 
direct to Rio de Janeiro in twelve days. 
This forced the foreign line to put on 
better steamers and to reduce the time 
from over three weeks to fourteen days. 
With this greatly improved steamship 
service many more people of South 
America have gone to New York, and 
our imports and exports have increased 
greatly. In fact, our imports from 
Brazil in the last twelve years have in- 
creased in value from $100,000,000 to 
over $220,000,000, while our exports 
have increased from $30,000,000 to over 
$87,000,000. In 1925, for the first time, 
Brazil began importing more goods from 
the United States than from any other 
country. 


Compares Ratlroad with 
Steamship Com petition 


N°? doubt a number of competing rail- 
road systems in the United States 
give good service and cheap rates. It is 
a mistake, however, to think that the 
United States should have steamship 
lines in foreign trade competing with 
one another. 

Brazil exports some 12,000,000 bags 
of coffee each year. Of the present 
1926-7 crop nearly 5,000,000 bags had 
been exported up to November 18. 
American ships have carried 22 per cent 
of this present coffee crop, while other 
countries have carried these amounts: 


British, 19 per cent; Brazilian, 16 per 
cent; Italian, 10 per cent; Scandinavian 
countries, 9 per cent; Dutch, 8 per cent; 
French, 7 per cent; German, 7 per cent; 
and the remaining 2 per cent by Japa- 
nese and Belgian ships. The United 
States, therefore, has seven strong com- 
petitors in carrying the coffee trade of 
Brazil. It would be absurd to say that 
a combination of the American steamer 
lines would give the owner a monopoly, 
when all of our lines together carry but 
22 per cent of Brazil’s coffee. 

There are four American Jines plying 
from the Pacific, the Gulf, and from the 
Atlantic to Brazil. Is it a good thing 
for our shipping to have two or three 
competing American ships coming in to 
one Brazilian port, each getting a frac- 
tion of a cargo? If these were consoli- 
dated into one big company, then cer- 
tain ships of this big company could 
take flour, kerosene, gasoline, and 
barbed wire to the Amazon, returning 
with rubber and nuts. Others could 
take sugar machinery, flour, and auto- 
mobiles to the eastern Brazilian States, 
returning with cocoa and coffee; while 
others could take coal and machinery to 
the southern industrial ports and return 
with coffee and manganese ore. 

A number of small American com- 
panies, each with from four to six ships, 
cannot hope to compete with big foreign 
companies, each having some fifty ships. 
They cannot allocate suitably con- 
structed ships to any particular class of 
cargo. One big foreign company has set 
aside four special refrigeration ships just 
for the Argentine-to-England chilled- 
meat trade. Ships with large, well-venti- 
lated holds must be assigned to the 
Amazon nut trade: others with holds, 


safeguarded against fire, are necded for 
carrying case gasoline and kerosene, 

During my trip up the Amazon it was 
noted that two steamers of the same 
foreign company entered Para, one from 
New York and the other from Liverpool. 
The one from New York transferred her 
cargo destined for the Amazon Valley to 
the one from Liverpool. This saved the 
New York ships a long, expensive thou- 
sand-mile trip up the Amazon. The one 
from New York then proceeded along 
the northern Brazilian coast, discharging 
her flour and other American products 
at the northern ports, finally going ‘to 
the big sugar port of Maceié to dis- 
charge American sugar machinery. She 
picked up a cargo for Europe, and upon 
returning to Para took the European 
cargo brought down the Amazon by her 
sister ship and sailed for Liverpool. 

We have sent one or two “fly by 
right” Shipping Board steamers into the 
Amazon, but they could not take a cargo 
away from a firmly established foreign 
steamship company which had given 
good service for over fifty years. 


The Future 


QO future prosperity depends on the 
export of the excess products of 
our farms, mines, and factories. The 
value of our exports in 1925 exceeded 
$5,000,000,000. We must broaden our 
vision by a study of foreign conditions. 
We must make friends with our cus- 
tomers. Unfair criticisms of another 
nation in our press is seized upon and 
exploited by our competitors. This im- 
pairs our friendly relations and causes a 
loss in trade. 

We have made charges against Brazil 
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which cannot be supported by facts. 
For instance, when coffee goes up 25 per 
cent in price in New York we accuse the 
Brazilians of “holding us up.” Do we 
know that the coffee grower may be get- 
ting less? When the United States dol- 
lar is equivalent to nine milreis (9$000) 
Brazilian money, then five pounds of 
coffee at 20 cents means 9$000 to the 
coffee farmer. If Brazilian exchange 
goes from 9$000 to 7$000 to our dollar 
(which it did during the past year), then 
we can pay 25 cents a pound for our five 
pounds of coffee, and the grower will re- 


ceive but 8$750. This unstable money 
is the curse of Brazilian business, and of 
course the American consumer and the 
Brazilian coffee farmer suffer. 

It is also incorrect to say that the 
Brazilian coffee defense plan is similar 
to the British rubber plan. Brazil is not 
trying to decrease coffee production in 
order to hold up the price. Brazil is 
merely trying to prevent “dumping” a 
14,000,000 coffee-bag crop on the mar- 
ket at one time. Brazil is striving, by 
holding the crop in warehouses and by 
sending daily some thirty thousand bags 
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to Santos and ten thousand to Rio, to 
insure a steady export and a uniform 
price throughout the year. 

To insure quick and cheap transporta- 
tion of our exports not only must we 
have good seaports, a merchant marine, 
marine insurance, banks in foreign ports, 
cables, and radio, but there must be 
good foreign seaports. We can well 
afford to encourage our bankers to make 
foreign loans or to organize port con- 
struction companies to aid in building 
up foreign seaports. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Gershwin and Musical Snobbery 


By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


VOTE of thanks should be ten- 
A dered Mr. Walter Damrosch 

and the Symphony Society for 
their courage in having recently given 
us another chance to hear George Ger- 
shwin’s Piano Concerto. This composi- 
tion, written for the Symphony Society, 
and performed for the first time by Mr. 
Damrosch last season, shows an increas- 
ingly clear title to be ranked the one 


composition of indubitable vitality, orig-¢ . 


inality, and authentic progressiveness _ 
that this country has produced. 

Hearing this work the other day made 
ne wish to abase myself and retract the 
nonsense I wrote about it last season. At 
that time it had seemed to me self- 
conscious, tongue-tied, partially sterile; 
although even at a first hearing the un- 
precedented, queer beauty of the second 
movement made itself felt unmistakably. 
I am now inclined to assert that this 
work can hold its own with the finest ex- 
amples of this form of composition that 
we have. Given a fair trial (which is 
precisely what one fears it will not be 
given), its second and third movements 
will go miles ahead of such outstanding 
and popular works as the Tchaikovsky 
B Flat Minor Concerto or the Rach- 
maninoff C Minor Concerto. The per- 
sistent hammer and thud .of the last 
movement, with its fascinating thematic 
material, and the grotesque, devious 
beauty of the second movement make 
for a point of view and a kind of sound 
for which there is no exact parallel. 

There is grave reason for assuming, 
however, that this work will fail to ob- 
tain the high measure of praise and en- 
couragement it deserves. Mr. Gershwin, 
as most people know, is a highly suc- 
cessful writer of “popular” music. He 
is implicated in that monstrous thing, 
jazz. He has supplied tunes for those 


adroit and entertaining shows “Lady, Be 
Good,” “Tip Toes,” “Oh, Kay.” As a 
result, he is already “placed,” “labeled,” 
“tagged,” so to speak. In other words, 
the chances are that if Mr. Gershwin 
gave this country a superlatively fine 
piece of music (and, for my part, I think 
he has already done so in this Concerto), 
he would nevertheless remain unfavor- 
ably associated in the average conscious- 
ness with the dubious activities of the 
White Light district. 


[ is for the purpose of directing atten- 
tion to the absurd fallaciousness of 
this very general attitude of mind that 
this article is written. There is a com- 
fortable and convenient notion, old as 
the hills, that, in the last analysis, in- 
trinsic merit will obtain recognition. 
“Water finds its level” and “You can’t 
keep a good man down” are popular 
crystallizations of this easy-going phi- 
losophy. This erroneous assumption is 
a part of that superficial and slovenly 
sort of optimism which is more often 
than not a smoke-screen thrown out to 
cloak inertia and indifference. Pre-. 
eminence is possibly eight times out of 
ten a question of circumstance, prece- 
dent, propinquity. The work of art, for 
instance, is usually accepted in so far as 
it approximates a standard upon which 
consensus of respectable opinion has set 
its seal of approval. If it deviates from 
this standard, it is usually viewed with 
suspicion. Professional critical opinion, 
even, does not venture far from the rules 
of artistic deportment sanctioned by the 
“best people.” Your average critic 
knows that it is safer to go with the tide 
of conventional opinion than it is to take 
up the cudgels for anything outside the 
beaten path of standpattism. 

We see this tendency already at work 


in the case of Gershwin. Looking over 
the next morning’s reviews of his per- 
formance, we note an evasiveness on the 
part of our critics. Mr. Lawrence Gil- 
man took the curiously negative attitude 
of dismissing the affair with a more or 
less perfunctory gesture, delicately and 
tactfully witty, and then proceeded to a 
lengthy discussion of a Sibelius tone 
poem which followed, and which ap- 
pealed to him as disappointingly boring 
and negligible. Mr. Olin Downes went a 
little farther, and conceded that we may 
have “underestimated” the work: but he, 
too, perpetrated the absurd _ inconsis- 
tency of giving Gershwin one paragraph 
to the three paragraphs given the Sibe- 
lius tone poem. Mr. Henderson refused 
to commit himself, and Mr. Peyser 
shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 
Many of the members of the orchestra 
were frankly antagonistic to the compo- 
sition, even to the point of reviling it. 


W™ one asks, must this perverse 

attitude of resistance to the new 
persist in human nature? For years we 
have been striving to encourage, develop, 
produce an American music. When 


‘some one gives us a music which may or 


may not be American (whatever that is 
or ought to be), but which is beyond the 
shadow of a doubt a new, vital, propul- 
sive kind of sound, musical snobbery is 
up in arms against it, and the old deadly 
steam-roller of classical routine goes over 
the achievement and extinguishes it, In 
one breath our intelligentsia are de- 
ploring the fact that our art is a mere 
sterile replica of European standards, 
and then when we produce something 
that is individually spicy and racy and 
partially indigenous, the same intelli- 
gentsia throw up their hands in holy: 
horror because the affair does not ap- 
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proximate European standards, ‘This 
is all right in so far as it goes,” they 
say; “but keep it in its proper environ- 
ment. Segregate jazz; it belongs to the 
cabaret; how dared it knock at the 
doors of the sacred temples of sound!” 

It is time some one had the courage to 
call emphatic attention to the counterfeit 
quality of this attitude. It is not gen- 
uine. It is bogus. It is the attitude of 
artistic social climbers, not sure of them- 
selves. The blue-blood, to-the-manner- 
born musical aristocrat should be able to 
enjoy jazz in its proper proportion as he 
enjoys the third act of “Tristan” in its 
proper proportion. Unfortunately, most 
persons are incapable of independent 
reactions. They cannot estimate a thing 
for whatever degree of particular in- 
trinsic merit the thing may possess. 
They are dependent on signposts and 
preconceived ideas. Their opinions are 
formed through a sort of Social Register, 
so to speak, of the artistic proprieties. 
When Chabrier’s “Espana” is played at 
Carnegie. Hall, it is “good” music. If 
the tunes upon which it is based were 
heard at the Biltmore, they would be 
“popular” music. When Stravinsky 
adroitly exploits a number of ordinary 
Russian. tunes in his “Patroushka,” the 
affair is hailed as an outstanding event 
in the history of music. When Gershwin 
is alleged to have done the same thing in 
his Piano Concerto, something is said 
about Tin Pan Alley, and the matter is 
dismissed as of negligible importance. 

As a matter of fact, the Gershwin 
Concerto has no more to do with jazz 
than the Grieg Concerto has to do with 
Norwegian folk music. It is not to be 
viewed condescendingly, as an interest- 
ing experiment or a freak exhibition; 
it is an assured accomplishment; and, as 
Mr. Walter Damrosch pointed out in 
conversation with the present writer, it 
can hold its own with universal compe- 
tition. Emphasis should be laid upon 
this point. Let us forget jazz and Tin 
Pan Alley (wherever precisely that is), 
and the fact that Mr. Gershwin wrote 
“Oh, Kay,” and judge this composition 
as we would judge a composition of 
Honegger’s or Stravinsky’s or some one 
else’s. It may then become clear that 
Gershwin has given us one of the few 


gestures of vivid, enticing sound that . 


music has had to offer since Stravinsky’s 
“Sacre du Printemps.” 


P= speaking of this sort may be 
looked upon as evidence of a criti- 
cal instability on the part of the writer. 
But some one has got to come out in the 
Open, whole-heartedly and fearlessly, if 
music in this country is to be saved from 


the deadening influences of class distinc- 
tion, of conventionality, of academic 
snobbery and _ hair-splittings. It is a 
fallacy to believe that a genuine musical 
beauty will survive on its merits alone. 
Grieg, one of the most penetratingly 
beautiful harmonists of all time, is sel- 
dom, if ever, played by the professional 
musician. Grainger, one of the most 
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fervent, potential, natural musical tal- 
ents we have to-day, is still tethered to 
his reputation as the composer of *‘Coun- 
try Gardens” or “Irish Tune.” Shall we 
allow this inequitable kind of fate to im- 
pede Gershwin? 

Unfortunately, there is every reason 
to predict that Gershwin will not receive 
sufficient encouragement to “carry on,” 
as we say. We shall probably continue 
our fulsome habit of overlooking a ge- 
nius in the hand while we are searching 
for problematic geniuses in the bush. It 
is a way we have. Only a short time 
ago I read in one of our prominent 
magazines an article consisting of elab- 
orate surmises as to the inception and 
growth of some problematic future 
American music; and a little later on 
Mr. Henderson quoted the article with 
eulogistic comment. What the writer of 
the article was driving at is more than I 
know; for I could find nothing but a 
series of highly theoretical and philoso- 
phic speculations, without a single con- 
crete and specific reference or rec- 
ommendation. I move that we let the 
future take care of itself, and ive our 
attention to the present. Then we may 
come to appreciate the vivid aptness of 
a cinema score such as that supplied 
“The Big Parade,” for example, or the 
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twang of a kind of raw, harsh beauty 
that we hear in Gershwin at his top- 
notch. 


Pp conclusion, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that no one in his sober 
senses suggests that the Gershwin Con- 
certo should be placed on a par with 
Bach or Brahms or Beethoven. The 
claim is made, however, that if you were 
to hear Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” 


or this Concerto with an absolutely un- 


prejudiced pair of ears, you would con- 
cede that this music is rattling good fun, 
to begin with, and fascinating, at times 
exquisite music, to end with. It is not 
going too far to say that, even including 
the Rachmaninoffian melody in the 
strings, there is nothing in ail music 
quite like the second movement of this 
Concerto. Not beautiful in the classic 
or romantic sense, it yet possesses a pe- 
culiarly hoarse, tart, stunted charm that 
touches at least the exclusive finger-tips 
of an alien loveliness. One may not 
soon forget its far-off stuttering trumpet, 
and the spruce, jaunty piano passage 
that follows. 

Here is a piece of music generated, if 
you.will, by jazz, but valuable. intrin- 
sically as a thing in itself. Its virtues 
are threefold: it has charm, it is tech- 
nically expert, and it has used jazz 
merely as a spring-board from which to 
project itself into the mystical areas of a 
distinct individuality. It is not essen- 
tially American in the sense _ that 
Thanksgiving Day or Fourth of July are 
essentially American. It is not Ameri- 
can in the sense that a song of Stephen 
Foster’s is American. It is music of the 
pavement rather than of the soil. In so 
far as it at times affiliates with the jazz 
spirit, it is the Negro exploited by the 
Jew. But it is, in company with the 
collective popular music of our time, the 
one unmistakably live impulse in con- 
temporary music. And there is grave 
reason to believe that such an impulse, 
from whatever source it comes, is indis- 
pensable to the present well-being of 
music. Scan the entire musical horizon 
to-day, and no single vital, dominating 
figure is in sight. Ravel, in France, ap- 
pears to have touched the summit of his 
talent in his exquisite and entrancing, if 
somewhat sophisticated “La Valse.” 
Stravinsky has done nothing of signifi- 
cance since his memorable “Sacre du 
Printemps,” which work, incidentally, 
appears more and more to have been the 
outcome of a fortuitous experimentation 
rather than the inevitable expression of 
a consistently unfolding genius. I can- 
not agree with those persons who look 
hopefully towards Bloch; his “Israel” 
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Symphony seemed to me to be merely in 
line with music’s tiresome modern ten- 
dency in the direction of extreme and 
illegitimate inarticulateness. Music, I 
believe, is going to seed. Preoccupation 
with tonal and harmonic complexity has 
rendered it an alien and artificial thing. 
It must be taken out of the sacrosanct 
confines and superrefinements of phil- 


osophic theory, of technical hair-split- 
tings, and given an airing. It is in need 
of revitalization, Never a believer in 
the national music idea to the fallacious 
extent to which some persons carry it, I 
yet suggest the advisability of a blood 
transfusion, 30 to speak, and recommend 
for this purpose a recognition of the 
merits and importance of so-called popu- 
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lar music. In the case of Gershwin, I 
do not know whether he has the cultural 
inheritance, the artistic morale, to grow 
largely and finely. But by all means let 
us give him his chance. It is to be 
hoped that progressive musicians like 
Mr. Stokowski, Mr. Sakoloff, Mr. Rei- 
ner, and so on will interest themselves in 
this work. 


What They Think of Us 


A Survey of Europe’s View of America in 1926 


MERICANS were less popular in 
A Europe last year than ever be- 
fore. Heretofore, when we have 
gone abroad, we have been popular—the 
tich uncle come home to have a good 
family visit—an uncle sure to have lots 
of presents in his trunk. But last year 
when uncle went abroad he found no 
warm embrace waiting him on the door- 
step—the whole family didn’t rush up- 
stairs to show him his bed in the spare 
room with all the family stitchwork ‘on 
it. For all they cared, he could sleep on 
the sofa. 

As an American who has spent his 
summer abroad for three years, I may 
be allowed a few words on the subject. 
The change evident in 1926 interested 
me greatly. 

Much of the misunderstanding that 
came about during 1926 was due to the 
wrong conception that Europe has of 
America. And much of this misunder- 
standing was due to the newspapers. 
European newspapers print five kinds of 
American news, and they play the same 
tune over and over. 


eeow tolls are expensive, and only 
the biggest newspapers go in for 
them and get anything approximating a 
general and unbiased view of America. 
The lesser papers “high spot” our news, 
and this is the way it runs: 

First. Prohibition, or the lack of it. 
An instance about a girl bootlegger be- 
ing caught in Texarkana will be given as 
much space as a Cabinet measure. 

Second. Crime. Herrin, Illinois, Cic- 
ero, and others of our American sore 
spots figure in European papers as much 
as Philadelphia or Chicago. We lead 
the world in crime, but it is not so bad 
as Europe thinks. The popular idea 
there is that when an American business 
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man closes the door behind him of a 
morning he is really going over the top, 
and that whenever the telephone rings 
during the day the wife trembles so that 
she can hardly get to it. 

Third. Divorce. The idea over there 
is that Americans take marriage little 
more seriously than they would house- 
hunting. One of the popular jokes by a 
famous vaudeville team in London is 
this: 

“*Arry. Did you hear about Alf? 
He’s been married three times. 

“*Arriet. My word! Three times? 

“’Arry. Yes, twice in earnest and 
once in America.” 

Fourth. Movie star news. Europe has 
a real interest in our movie stars from 
seeing them so constantly on the screen, 
and gobbles up anything about that 
world; and so, if a Hollywood extra 
figures in the day’s news, it is played up 
as the startling doings of another cin- 
ema actress, and people who never heard 
of her before nor will ever hear of her 
again think she’s typical of our movie 
queens. 

Fijth. Our material prosperity. That 
is a tune played day after day. And 
it does little to warm a welcome for 
us, 


There is little news in European pa-. 


pers of our political and diplomatic life, 
little about our science or medicine or 
discoveries, or what we are thinking or 
reading or saying; as a result, the popu- 
lar idea of an American is a grotesque 
nouveau riche who is running wild. 

The news they get about us is not so 
much inaccurate as it is wrongly 


stressed; they see only one side of the 
picture, and as a result what they read 
doesn’t tend to endear us to their hearts. 
From an editorial standpoint their edi- 
torialists have a theme that is inex- 
haustible; it is that we have the money 


of the world, that we are grinding them 
down, and that we stubbornly resist 
what any clear-headed person would see 
at a glance—that we should cancel their 
indebtedness. If the editorial writers of 
Europe had to give up that subject and 
not write a line about it for a year, the 
repression could only result in disaster. 
I shudder at the holocaust, 


England 


HE English like us as individuals, 

but they don’t think much of us as 

a nation. We are a country cousin who 

has “struck ile’ and is swaggering all 
over the drawing-room. 

The United States is steadily forging 
ahead to an inevitable challenge to Brit- 
ish industrial and commercial suprem- 
acy, and the feeling in England is that 
we have already all the money and are 
going to have still more. And also at 
the same time they have to pay off their 
debts, and with the money they are pay- 
ing us we are carrying off their old mas- 
ters and their sixteenth-century fire- 
places. If England wants to raise 
money to buy a famous relic or histori- 
cal building which it hasn’t paid much 
attention to for some time, all that the 
people behind the movement have to do 
is to say that a rich American is trying 
to buy it to carry it off to the United 
States and, presto! chango! The money 
is raised. It never fails. 

And still the debt paying to the rich 
Americans must go on. This, in effect, 
is the way the London “Times” puts it: 
“We are paying you our debts; don’t 
ask us to like it.” 

This, boiled down, is England’s point 
of view on the debt situation: 

1. We didn’t borrow the money from 
you Americans for ourselves, but for our 
allies. 

2. Other countries owe us more than 
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we owe you; we offered to cancel all 
debts, but you wouldn’t listen. » 

3. You treat other countries more gen- 
erously than you do us. 

4. We treat the countries who owe us 
money better than you do us. It’s not 
sporting, y’ know. 

But. with all that, 1926 found Eng- 
land our best friend in Europe. Cousins 


‘are notably jealous and fault-finding, 


but, if it came to a scratch, England 
would do more to help us than any other 
country in the world. 


France 


The year 1926 found Americans more 
unpopular in France than in any other 
country in Europe. The French thought 
a lot more of us in 1925 than they did in 
1926, and beaucoup more of us in 1917 
than in 1925. The reason for the recent 
change is very simple. The Frenchman 
is a thrifty soul; at the bottom of his 
heart he loves money more than any 
other person in Europe, and he has got 
more stirred up over the debt settlement 
than any of the, European countries 
owing us money. My opinion is that if 
we suddenly rubbed the slate clean 
France would kiss us on both cheeks and 
invite us for a week-end—which would 


make an historical occasion for a French- 
man. 


Germany 


We were more popular in Germany 
during 1926 than in any other country 
in Europe. When a person signed the 
register in a German hotel and they saw 
U. S. written after his name, they went 
cut of their way to be nice to him. One 
reason is that Germany never bore us 
any deep war grudge; it never really 
took our entry into the war seriously; 
and, practically speaking, it has forgot- 
ten that we were ever in it. Germans 
remember that the American Expedition- 
ary Forces were friendly and the least 
demanding of any they had to deal with. 
Also the German is a good business 
man; he can forget the late unpleasant- 
ness if it will help business along. He 
knows that he owes us money on ac- 
count of the war, but he knows also that 
our bill was the mildest of any that 
came in after the operation. 


Italy 


Italy had two minds about us last 
year. She looked upon us as driving a 
hard bargain, and also she didn’t care 
for our attitude about Italian emigra- 
tion; once we had been so generous 
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toward her straying sons, but now we 
have slammed the door in their faces. 
But, on the other hand, we received with 
acclaim her great national hero, Mus- 
solini. As long as we took him to our 
hearts, almost anything else could be 
forgiven. 
Rumania 


Rumania came on the scene in 1926, 
and was all enthusiasm for America. 
Why, the Queen was a better commer- 
cial traveler than the Prince of Wales. 
The managers of the royal Court were 
astonished by the number of automo- 
biles, platinum watches, and egg-beaters 
that the Queen brought back. America, 
on the other hand, watched the old year 
out and the new one in, with its ear to 
the telephone wondering if it would get 
a call about a bond issue. 


The Balkans 


What’s the chance of getting a loan? 


Turkey 


Why didn’t you ratify the Lausanne 
Treaty? 


What will Europe’s attitude be toward 
us for 1927? 

That is something that lies only 
among the pages of the new calendar. 


The Lion in the Lobby 


Staff Correspondence from Washington 


T a little after eleven o’clock on 
A January 19, Senator Deneen, of 
Illinois, addressing the presiding 
officer of the United States Senate, said, 
“Mr. President, Colonel Smith is pres- 
ent, and I ask that he be now sworn in.” 
Thus was precipitated again the ques- 
tion, How far may the Senate go in 
judging of the qualifications of its own 
members? 

Frank L. Smith, presenting creden- 
tials as Senator-designate by appoint- 
ment by the Governor of Illinois, was 
not seated. The Senate did not deny his 
right to a seat, but simply stcod him 
aside until the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections could examine into the 
facts and report. Those who for two 
days fought to admit him did not pro- 
pose to concede his right to a seat, but 
simply to let him come in and sit as 
a Senator until the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections could establish and 
report the facts. 


By DIXON MERRITT 


To the layman this may seem to “di- 
vide a hair ’twixt north and northwest 
side,” but it was more than that—at 
that point. The subdivision of the hair 
came later on, 

There was nothing new about what 
either side was trying to do. The ques- 
tion was: 


I hear a lion in the lobby roar! 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the 
door 

And keep him out, or shall we let him 
in, 

And see if we can get him out again? 


HAT question was old when Charles 
Sumner argued for keeping the big 
brute out, old when Stephen A. Douglas 
argued for letting him in, old when Dan- 
iel Webster read the lines above quoted 
into the record, probably old—in the 
British Parliament—when the lines were 
written. 
There are twin mountains of prece- 


dent—a mountain on each side. Sena- 
tor Deneen cited twenty-nine cases for 
seating Smith. Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, cited almost, if not quite, as many 
for investigating Smith before deciding 
whether to seat him or not. 

There is no preponderance of prece- 
dent on either side. The Senate has let 
many lions in. It has kept many out. 
And it has done first one and then the 
other straight down to the present. It 
let Brookhart, of Iowa, in, and then suc- 
ceeded in getting him out again. It kept 
Nye, of North Dakota, out—and, after 
investigating, took him in for good. 

The Smith case is, however, not on all 
fours with any that preceded it, and 
therefore none of the numerous prece- 
cents is wholly applicable. 

Smith came with an appointment from 
the Governor of Illinois to fill out an 
unexpired term. The charge against 
him (that of having violated the law and 
good morals by accepting large contri- 
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butions for his primary campaign from 
a public utilities magnate while he him- 
self was head of the Public Utilities 
Commission) applied not to his appoint- 
ment but to his election—or, rather, to 
his nomination—for a full term begin- 
ning with the next Congress. Exactly 
that situation has not existed before. 

The charge against Smith had been 
investigated by a select committee of the 
Senate. That committee had reported. 
The Senate had official information of 
the facts, which it had never had in any 
of the earlier cases, 


a te all, the question debated was 
this: Is the Constitutional power 
of the Senate to judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own 
members an unlimited power; or is it a 
power strictly limited to the qualifica- 
tions specified in the Constitution? 

The question began to assume that 
form pretty definitely toward the end of 
the first day of the debate, when Glass, 
of Virginia, interrupting Lenroot, of 
Wisconsin, forced the admission that, 
from the defense position, the power 
conferred upon the Senate does not ex- 
tend beyond the question of age, citizen- 
ship, and residence. ; 

“Then,” retorted Glass, “it is idiocy.” 

It somewhat more definitely assumed 
that form when, first, Neely, of West 
Virginia, gained from Moses, of New 
Hampshire, and, later, Robinson, of 
Arkansas, gained from Watson, of In- 
diana, the statement that the Senate 
would have to admit a violent lunatic or 
a virulent leper if lunatic or leper came 
with proper credentials. 

Walsh, of Massachusetts, had earlier 
admitted voluntarily the extreme to 
which the other contention might be car- 
ried. Conceivably, he said, the Senate 
might disqualify an applicant because of 
objection to the cut of his clothes. 

Those who sought to admit Smith 
made their last stand on this contention: 

That, when a Senator elect or desig- 
nate comes with credentials regular on 
their face, the Senate may not inquire as 
to his qualifications but must seat him, 
though, the minute after seating him, it 
may expel him by a two-thirds vote.. 

But, said the other side, Nye came 
with credentials perfectly regular on 
their face and was stood aside, most of 
those voting for standing him aside who 
now urged admitting Smith. Nye’s cre- 
dentials, replied the Smith advocates, 
were not regular, because the Governor 
did not have power to appoint. But, it 


was objected, that did not apnear on the 
face of the credentials, and it was a 
question of faet of which the Senate had 
no official information. 


No, the defense 





replied, it was a question of law, of 
which Senators might take judicial cog- 
nizance. Glass, of Virginia, quietly ob- 
served that “the existence of a law is a 
question of fact.” Proved fraud and 
corruption in Smith’s campaign, his op- 
ponents contended, certainly went as 
far to render his credentials irregular as 
a suspicion of a lack of power to appoint 
went to render Nye’s credentials irregu- 
lar. 


Fp so the question came to a vote, 
Bingham, of Connecticut, and 
Blease, of South Carolina, still thunder- 
ing through the hall that the sovereign 
States were being raped of their sacred 
rights. 

All but four of the Democrats voted 
to deny the oath to Smith. Those four 
were Blease and Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, Overman, of North Carolina, and 
Steck, of Iowa. All Republicans of in- 
surgent or even of so-called liberal lean- 
ings except Borah voted against the 
seating of Smith, but with them voted a 
few stalwarts, Willis and Dale, Jones 
and Kendrick, Gould and Robinson, 
Goff and Capper. 

The vote was forty-eight to thirty- 
three. Those who denied to Frank L. 
Smith the right to enter the Senate 
chamber lacked five votes of mustering a 
two-thirds majority. 

But a two-thirds majority was not 
needed. They were not expelling a 
member, but merely referring to a com- 
mittee the credentials of a Senator- 
desighate waiting outside the bar of the 
Senate. 

When the question comes back to the 
floor from the Committee—if it ever 
does—to keep Smith permanently out of 
the Senate under his appointment, pre- 
sumably, only a majority vote will be 
necessary, but if a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired, the additional votes can probably 
be found. 


; I ‘o those, at least, who view politics | 


through history there has been no 
queerer spectacle in Washington than 
that of Hiram Bingham, of Connecticut, 
Yankee to the core, standing, gaunt and 
stiff and tall, speaking, without gesture 
but in voice modulated to the best 
standards of the Emerson School of Ora- 
tory, in periods that Webster might have 
envied, and, with a quavering earnestness 
that Garrison hardly knew, pleading for 
a return to the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson, warning his colleagues that the 
country is lost without them, proclaim- 
ing Frank L. Smith the “ambassador 
from a sovereign State,” warning those 
who trampled that sovereignty that they 
did it at their peril. 


The Outlook for 


It was past the middle of the after- 
noon, and the sun came slant-wise, half- 
light wise through the opaque skylights. 
The press gallery is, somehow, drowsy 
at that time of day, and in the dusk and 
in the drowse the gaunt gray figure 
seemed, dimly, that of Jefferson Davis 
and the time 1860. 

Leadership in the fight had, somehow, 
devolved upon Bingham. Lenroot, of 
Wisconsin, had undertaken it, but had 
been driven from the field. Bingham, to 
be sure, was pounded as mercilessly as 
was Lenroot or any of the others except, 
possibly, Watson, of Indiana, and he was 
bitter at times, but he kept both feet 
squarely on the floor and fought to a 
dramatic finish the battle for States’ 
rights. 

Deneen, at the outset, had appealed 
to Stephen A. Douglas for authority and 
doctrine. Walsh, of Montana, had 
countered by making the same sort of 
appeal to Charles Sumner. Through and 
through, to the bottom and all sides of 
the skillet, the eggs were scrambled. 

But the opposition to Smith, the Dem- 
ocrats reinforced by a full third of the 
Republicans, were more fortunate than 
Smith’s defenders. They fought with a 
united front and under adequate leader- 


~ ship. 


Walsh and Reed, of Missouri, ham- 
mered with logic and precedent. Glass 
relieved them with rapier thrusts of wit 
and quick deduction. Robinson, of 
Arkansas, the Democratic floor leader, 
found the weak points in his opponents’ 
armor. Half a dozen others stepped 
into the forefront of the fight as easily 
as a football player on a double pass. 

The opposition never grew oratorical 
—except, of course, when Heflin made 
his speeches. And then everybody on 
both sides seemed to relax, to take a 
breathing spell. 


No perhaps, there are to be. argu- 
ments of a different kind. Frank 
L. Smith and the State of Illinois, it is 
said, are to take the case to the courts, 
to get a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as to whether the 
Senate is the judge of those qualifica- 
tions of its members enumerated in the 
Constitution and of those qualifications 
only, or of such qualifications as it wills 
to prescribe; whether the Senate must 
accept the certified representative of a 
State or may turn such a representative 
back at the door. 

Such a decision, if it can be obtained, 
will be interesting. But will it be more 
than that? Can one co-ordinate branch 
of the Government, the judicial, say to 
another co-ordinate branch, the legisla- 
tive, what it may or may not do? 
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* ‘HP Monthly Rate per 
Industry Load = Consumption. K.W.H. 


Large Plants 

COTTON TEXTILES 1,317.50 232,300 0.944c 
yi FOUNDRY 1,987.24 191,800 0.774c 
GRAIN MILLING 803.00 188,060 0.882c 


RUBBER & TIRE MFG. 10,199.00 2,677,000 0.774c 
STRUCT. STEEL W’KS 3,021.25 201,290 0.959c 
SHIPBUILDING 311.50 164,000 0.989c 
PAPER MFG. 855.50 156,300 0.995c 


Moderate Plants 






AUTO ASSEMBLY 979.75 94,660 1.047c 

WOOLEN TEXTILES 165.00 19,870 1.292c 

SHOE MFG. 101.00 7,980 1.61 1c 

BATTERY MFG. 60.00 34,170 1.076c 

MEAT PACKING 1,419.25 134,900 1.015c 

PUMP MFG. 405.75 12,150 1.669c. 
FURNITURE MFG. 498.75 17,400 1.433c 
" PAINT MFG. 153.00 
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“Power Rates to Los cAngeles industry are 15% to 

52% lower than average power costs in large in- 

dustrial cities. These rates are NET without in- 
itial installation costs to the consumer. 


7.410 1.657c | 


*The Rate Chart shows 


indundual consumers representing. 






















only a few 


typical industrial actwites as a 
basis for comparison. 


‘ 


Contented LABOR 
Freedom from industrial 
strife. 


Center of POPULATION 
Concentrated population 
plus a big tributary market 
makes Los Angeles the mar- 
ket center of the west. 


OS ANGELES is a pro- 
) gressive and enterprising 
city. It is an established pur- 
pose and policy of the city, 
supported by its great civic 
and business organizations, to 
control its water and power 
resources and rates, in order 
to contribute in a substantial 
manner to the establishment 
and growth of industrial en- 
terprises. This policy is the 
determining factor for stabil- 
ity of low rates for depend- 
able industrial power. 


In furtherance of this policy 
Los Angeles plans its future 


power requirerhents with the 
same keynote— permanency 
of construction and stability 
of rates. The continuation of 
this policy is further guaran- 
teed by the financially sound 
operating conduct of its 
management. 


Industrial executives may acquire informa- 
tion of a most specific nature as applied to 
their established or prospective plants. Call 
in your plant engineer and require him to 
advise us fully on the construction and pro- 
duction schedules you contemplate. There 
will be produced for you an accurate, in- 
dividual report. Your own conclusions 
then will be that the savings in power bills 
alone for a plant in Los Angeles will justify 
additional plant investment with lower pro- 
duction costs. 


BUREAU of POWER and LIGHT 


207 So. Broadway 


In writing to the above advertiser please mention The Outlook 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 


Abundant WATER 
As low as 1lc per 1000 gal- 
lons, obtained from cities and 
utilities, 214c per 1000 gallons 
obtainable by private wells. 

Cheap FUEL 
Gas at 20c per million B. T 
U’s—o1l 16l%c per million 
B. T. U's. 

Low BUILDING COSTS 
Less plant investment re- 
quired. No extreme weather 
conditions to combat. 


Adequate TRANSPORTATION 


Terminus of three transcon- 
tinental railroads, a unique 
electric interurban system of 
1100 miles, harbor served by 
147 steamship freight lines. 


Efficient PLANT OPERATION 
100% plant efficiency 365 
days in the year. 


Proximity to RAW MATERIALS 
A great variety of products 
from the soul, vast mineral 
resources, both metallic and 
non-metallic, water-borne 

raw materials from 
foreign lands. 
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Jos ANGELES power rates 


with the rest of the United States / 














Two New Booklets 
to Help You 


INVEST 


SUCCESSFULLY 


OR more than half a century The 

F. H. Smith Company has been 
helping men and women to invest 
successfully; to protect the money 
they have accumulated, and to 
make their invested savings produce 
a cont/:uous and substantial in- 
come. The uniform success of these 
investors is evidenced by our record. 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


Our booklet, ‘‘Fifty-Four Years of 
Proven Safety,’”’ explains the time- 
tested first mortgage safeguards 
that have resulted in this record, 
and that have created world-wide 
confidence in Smith Bonds. Men 
and women in the 48 States of the 
United States and in 51 countries 
and territories abroad have bought 
Smith Bonds by mail. 


03 yh whether you invest 
2 Cn or little 


Smith Bonds, in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations, are sold out- 
right for cash, or under an Invest- 
ment Savings Plan that pays the 
full rate of bond interest—6 14 Z— 
on regular monthly payments of 
$10, $20, $30, $40, $50 or more. 


Our booklet, ‘‘How to Build an In- 
dependent Income,’’ enables you to 
look forward 5, 10, 20 years or more, 
and see the amount you can ac- 
cumulate by investing your monthly 
savings at 614%. 


For copies of our booklets 
mail the form below 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 

6-R 
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Rolls and Discs 


By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


N spite of extravagant claims made 
by makers of radios and phono- 
graphs, there is no reproducing in- 

strument on the market to-day—unless 
I am greatly mistaken—that covers the 
full musical range. At present, repro- 
duction of the bass is all comparative. 
Unless electric pick-up is used, a phono- 
graph can reproduce the lower tones 
only as the length of its horn or sound- 
chamber permits. An instrument with a 
six-foot horn can reproduce tones an 
octave below the limit of one with a 
three-foot horn. This is great enough 
length to achieve astounding effects with 
‘cellos and even kettle-drums; but the 
double basses as heard in a symphony 
orchestra are still out of the picture. 
Even with electric pick-up, the best tone 
quality demands a lengthy sound-cham- 
ber in preference to a paper cone. 

But why should we stop at present 
lengths? An ideal phonograph, con- 
structed without restrictions as to size 
and cost, would call for a much longer 


horn. Would it not be practical—for 
the purpose of prestige, if for no other 
reason—for a manufacturer to design 
such a machine and build it in small 
quantities? Such a model need be no 
bulkier than a piano. Surely there are 
enough people of musical taste and 
means, enough conservatories, and 
enough university music departments to 
want an instrument of that sort if its 
musical excellence justifies its existence. 
And it would be splendid propaganda for 
recorded music as of deeper consequence 
than merely light entertainment. 

Many concert-goers were disappointed 
when Toscanini, scheduled to conduct 
several Philharmonic concerts in New 
York, could not appear on account of 
illness. The phonograph offers consola- 
tion. His incomparable interpretation 
of the “Scherzo” and “Nocturne” from 
Mendelssohn’s ““Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” (Brunswick) remains always on 
call. Would there were more! 


Phonograph Records 


DANCE, GYPSY! (Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song) ;’ 


VOLGA BOATMEN SONG. Sung by Russian 
Symphonie Choir, conducted by Basile IWibal- 


chich. Victor. 
TANTUM ERGO (Gluck), GLORIA — PATRI 
(Gretehaninoff) ; LORD, HAVE MERCY. 


Sung by Russian Symphonie Choir, conducted 
by Basile Kibalechich. Victor. : 
The two records above are remarkable 
both for the music itself and for the way 
it is sung. There is something strange and 
altogether lovely about the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir. Its voices have a remark- 
able quality—especially the resonant basses. 
Its rhythm is dynamic, contagious. Each 
phrase has a nervous vitality of its own. 
Such a shop-worn number as the “Volga 
Boatmen Song” becomes fresh and wonder- 
ful. Gluck’s setting of the ancient hymn 
“Tantum Ergo” is given fascinating treat- 
ment, hummed without words. And the 
musie for both the Czecho-Slovakian dance 
and the Russian chant is worth hearing. 
The recording is strong and clear. As I 
understand it, these records are not in the 
regular Victor catalogue, but are issued as 
domestic foreign-language records (num- 

bers 20309 and 78890). 


TRIO IN C MINOR, Opus 66 (Mendelssohn). 
Played by Albert Sammons, violin: Lionel 
Tertis, viola; and William Murdoch piano. 
In eight parts, on four records. Columbia, 


This trio was written for violin, ’cello, 
The ’cello part has been re- 


and piano. 
viola; whether this is an in- 


scored for 


trinsic improvement or not is a matter of 


personal taste. The work is in Mendels- 
sohn’s best style. Often it shows the 
strong influence of Bach; at other times it 
is pure romanticism. In the first move- 
ment are development passages of great 
beauty. The scherzo contains the same 
Celicate treatment as his “Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream” scherzo. Throughout, the 
performance is a delight, each individual 
soloist subordinating himself to the effect 
as a whole and, by doing so, revealing the 
full benuties of the trio. Unfortunately, 
the recording is in no way the equal of the 


playing. Certainly the quality of the 
strings leaves much to be desired. One 


cannot attribute in foto to the performers 
records fairly well, however, and the whole 
that seraning and rasping tone. The piano 


. cording process. 


performance more than outweighs the 

drawbacks. 

KREUTZER SONATA, No. 9 in A Major, Opus 47 
(Leethoven). Played by Isolde Menges, vio- 
lin, and Arthur De Greef, piano. In eight 
farts, on four records. Victor. 

Although not a memorable performance, 
a very capable one has been recorded by 
Menges and De Greef of Beethoven's brill- 
iant sonata—a composition of which the 
name is far better known than the music. 
Evidently the musical director has at- 
tempted to overcome a fault too often 
found in sonata recordings: the faintness 
of the piano tone in proportion to that of 
the violin. He has succeeded weli—too 
well, perhaps, for at times the violin almost 
dies out of hearing. But most of the time 
the balance is successful, and I am sure 
phonographists will welcome this emanci- 
pation of the piano. The pianoforte timbre 
is unusually faithful, as well as being clear 
and strong, in bass and treble alike. 

DER FREISCHUTZ—OVERTURE (Weber). Played 
by Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Henri Verbrugghen. Brunswick. 

Tt is evident that great care is being 
taken to give the old favorites in orches- 
tral music their turn at the electrical re- 
Not quite two years ago 
the Minneapolis made a mechanical repro- 
duction of this same work; now it comes 
out in new dress. To this generation 
Weber is sadly old-fashioned. The schol- 
arly minded can enjoy the “pre-Waegner” 
in him—the rest must find solace in his 
tunefulness. The recording is rich and 
powerful, but there is a distressing harsh- 
ness of tone in the fortissimos. 

POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE—MARCH: No. 1 
in D; No. 2 in A Minor (Elgar). Played by 


Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Edward Elgar. Recorded at Queen’s Hall, 
London. Victor. 


Again we have that feeling of reality 
which comes from hearing, not only the 
notes actually played by the orchestra, but 
the acoustics of the hall in which the per- 
formance takes place. Perhaps the echo is 
too prominent, but at any rate it is better 
than none at all. The first march, whose 
familiar theme has long since entered the 
movie theaters, has a tinge of commonness 
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to it. Brass and percussion are over- 
worked. But the second is far different. 
Its rhythm carries a feeling of unrest. 
There are bright flashes of color in the 
orchestration. Its substance is more what 
we should expect from a musician of EI- 
gar’s caliber. And it is krilliantly con- 
ducted by the composer, even if the orches- 
tra has not perfect -precision. 

THE TWO GRENADIERS (Schumann); MID- 
NIGHT REVIEW (Glinka). Sung by Feodor 
Chaliapin. Victor. 

RIGOLETTO—La donna é mobile (Verdi); TOSCA 
—E lucevan le stelle (Puccini). Sung by 
Giovanni Martinelli. Victor. 

SANTA LUCIA; VIENI SUL MARI (Vergine). 
Sung by Tito Schipa. Victor. 

It is difficult to choose between Chalia- 
pin’s recording of Schumann’s song and 
that of Werrenrath, issued recently by Vic- 
tor—not because they are so alike, but be- 
eause they are so different. Werrenrath 
takes the song at a decidedly slower pace. 
Chaliapin loses some effect by his hurried 
tempo, but gains it back at the fiery close. 
For Italian opera sung as only an Italian 
can sing it, the Martinelli record is a splen- 
did example. There is fine intensity of 
feeling in “Tosca.” Schipa manages to put 
new beauty into light, familiar tunes. 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE—LIEBESTOD (Wagner). 

Played by San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Alfred Hertz. Victor. 

A fitting sequel to the “Tristan” prelude, 
aiready recorded by the San Franciscans. 
Mr. Hertz gives us an intense reading. In 
tone, the orchestra has not the purity it 
should have. I ‘feel that the shortcoming 
is in the reproduction rather than in the 
orchestra itself—but it is not pronounced. 
ORIENTAL ROMANCE (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; IN- 

VOCATION (Owen-Kreisler). Played by 
Fritz Kreisler. Victor. 

It seems that we are doomed forever to 
hear tidbits from the man who should and 
could give us great music in incomparably 
superb fashion. Kreisler’s program for this 
month, however, is slightly on the up- 
grade. Both numbers are out of the rut of 
triteness; the latter especially opens the 
way for expressive playing. A very charm- 
ing record. 

POET AND PEASANT OVERTURE (von Suppé). 
— by Victor Symphony Orchestra.  Vic- 

Light, melodious, and diverting music, 
brightly directed by an unnamed conduc- 
tor. 

ADESTE FIDELIS (Simao); THE LOST CHORD 
(Sullivan). Sung by Associated Glee Clubs 
of America, 2,500 voices, at Sesqui-Centennial 
Auditorium, Philadelphia. Victor. 

This disc is interesting chiefly for its 
splendid reproduction of a massed body of 
voices with organ accompaniment. The 
voices lack the precision a smaller group 
would have; the four-part arrangement of 
the hymn is more effective on a former 
recording of the same chorus (Columbia). 
But the record is remarkably free from 
roaring, and the organ bass notes are im- 
pressive. 


Piano Rolls 


PASTORAL SONATA, No. 15 in D Major, Opus 28 
(Beethoven). Played by Ignaz Friedman. 
Duo-Art. 

In his “Pastoral Sonata” Beethoven for- 
goes dramatie intensity for pure joy—from 
satisfied calm up the scale to hilarity. 
Friedman’s playing expresses with sympa- 
thetic understanding this feeling in its va- 
rious forms. He plays with great richness, 
almost heaviness, of tone. 

GASPARD DE LA NUIT; ONDINE (Ravel). 
Played by Jacques Jolas. Ampico. 

Here Ravel is pleasantly dissonant, not 
as piercingly so as he can become. His 
variety of tonal effects suggest modern 
orchestral tone colors. 

POLONAISE NO. 2, E MAJOR (Liszt). ’ Played 
by Phillip Gordon. Ampico. 

A piece that requires superlative gusto. 
Mr. Gordon achieves this most of the time, 
and makes good use of contrasting deli- 
cacy. 
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Court in Shansi Club, Tzeliutsing 


Orient 


Attractive Roundtrip Fares 


THE ORIENT is a nearby playground both in the mat- 
ter of time and cost. Note these roundtrip fares. 


$600 Yokohama and return. Sail from 

Seattle for Yokohama, returning via Ho- 
nolulu to San Francisco. Or return direct from Yoko- 
hama to Seattle. 


$692 Shanghai and return. Sail from San 
Francisco for Honolulu, Yokohama,- 
Kobe and Shanghai, returning trom Japan to Seattle. 
Or return from Yokohama to San Francisco. 


$750 Manila and return. Sail from Seattle 
for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila, returning through the same ports 
and via Honolulu to San Francisco. Or return from 
Japan to Seattle. 
The entire trip is made aboard great President Liners, 
broad and steady. They are luxuriously furnished, 
spacious, commodious. 


All rooms are outside. The public rooms are beauti- a Sal 
fully appointed. The dining service is excellent. x 4 =~ y 
Every two weeks one of these President Liners departs wn Ot poe 


from Seattle over the American Mail Line. 


Sailings for the Orient and Round the World on the Dollar Line every 
week from Los Angeles and San Francisco. Every fortnight from Boston 
and New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 


And there are fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
Boston and New York. 


Plan to see the Orient. No section of the world offers so much of adven- 
ture and real charm. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway ....... New York 112 W. Adams St. . . Chi Ill 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 Broadway, New York 101 Bourse Bldg.. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177 State Street. . . . . Boston, Mass. 514 West Sixth St. . Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dime Bank Building, Detroit 
Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Avenue So., Seattle, Wash. 
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ERMABr 


MARINE MOTOR 






Expert Advice 


We want to talk to the man 
about to select a new ma- 

_ rine motor. Let Kermath 
study your problem. No 
charge for this. 








There is a size and type to 
efficiently fit your boat— 
and economically fit your 
pocketbook. 


to 150 H. P.—$135 to 
$2300. Each motor with- 
out a peer in its size and 
price class. Write today. 
Briefly outline your boat 
problem and we will be 
glad to give you expert 
advice free. 








Ww 










Also interesting illustrated 
catalog on request. 






3 to 150 H. P., $135 to $2300 


**A Kermath Always Runs ”’ 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5887 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
11 E. Wellington Street, Toronto, Ontario 


New York Display Rooms— 
50 West 17th Street, New York City 














Do You Plan an 
Unusual Trip ? 


Honolulu — Japan — China 
The Lure of South Africa 
‘* East of Suez’’ 


Write us for fascinating literature, rates, and 
sailing dates. 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


OUTLOOK: TRAVEL BUREAU 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 





“T Sing the Pioneer ” 


r NHE title of this book’ is accu- 
rate: Mr. Guiterman does sing 
when he makes verses, and he 

knows the pioneer period of our history, 

and the other eras as well. It is not 
necessary to say much about the depart- 
ing cult of free verse, of polyphonic 
prose, or of other forms of poetry which 
had little reason and no rhyme. They 
made a stir for a few years, and suc- 
ceeded in winning the questionable title 
oi poet for a number of writers who en- 
joyed taking their prose compositions 
and setting them in frequent short pata- 
graphs. This attracted attention, and it 
was, on the whole, easier than to stand 
on one’s head in the middle of the street 

—another way to attract attention. 

Before this age of mild lunacy, dur- 
ing it, and now that it has almost com- 
pletely passed, Arthur Guiterman was 
writing verses which had the two essen- 


tial qualities: poetic feeling and techni- 


cal excellence. Many readers of poetry 
never supposed that a literary composi- 
tion could lack both these qualities and 
still be called a poem. Many others, 
who followed the strange gods for a 
while, are returning to paths of sanity, 
with the result that the true singers are 
more in favor than ever. 

I said that Mr. Guiterman was on firm 
ground when he treated American his- 
tory. There are few descendants of the 
Knickerbockers, or of the New England 
Pilgrims, who know our history as well 
as this American who by chance (like 
that which led to the birth of Poe in 
Boston) was born in Vienna. His 
parents, who were traveling in Austria, 
took pains to have his birth registered 


instantly at the American Legation, He © 


has never been one of those Americans 
who hope to go to Paris after death, or 
whose “spiritual home” is in Germany, 
or whose clock is set by London time. I 
imagine that he could set out at the 
mouth, say, of the Hudson River, and 
travel to its head-waterg and discuss in- 
telligently, with any teacher of history, 
all the points of historical and geograph- 
ical significance along the route. And 
what the average teacher could not do 
he would be able to accomplish. He 
could walk the larger part of the way, or 
paddle it in his canoe. 


‘IT Sing the Pioneer. Ballads of the 
Making of the Nation. By Arthur Guiter- 
man. E. P. Dutton-& Co., New York. $2. 





His versatility is extraordinary, since 
he is our best writer of light verse, a 
serious poet with deep and sincere feel- 
ing, and a writer of humorous and satiric 
poems which are so widely known as to 

















Underwood & Underwood 


Arthur Guiterman 


be extensively copied and often plagia- 
rized. As a balladist he can range from 
the rollicking burlesque, “The Quest of 
the Ribband,” in one of his earlier 
books, to the heroic note of ‘“Quivira,” 
in the present volume. 


Francisco Coronado rode forth with 
all his train, 
Eight hundred savage bowmen, three 
hundred spears of Spain, 

To seek the rumored glory that path- 
less deserts hold— 

. The City of Quivira whose walls are 
rich with gold. 


He is the author of one of the most 
frequently quoted, and most widely pur- 
loined, of all jew d’esprit in verse, 
“Strictly Germ Proof,” wherein are set 
forth the adventures of the Antiseptic 
Baby and the Prophylactic Pup. This 
has been copied and quoted and recopied 
and requoted and gone around the world 
any number of times. The last occasion 
of which I have heard when an editor 
was imposed upon by a plagiarist who 
claimed this verse, was when it appeared 
in the pages of “Punch.” 

Mr. Guiterman invented and popular- 
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ized the “Rhymed Review,” which he 
still writes for “Life’—a feature which 
“Punch” has been pleased to imitate. 
His Rhymed Review of Mr. Hichens’s 
“Bella Donna,” with its famous last line, 
is apt to be remembered longer than the 
novel itself. It is quoted, with apprecia- 
tive chuckles, wherever authors and 
critics meet. One of his best satires, in 
the form of parody, has always seemed 
to me to be his sad Irish poem ‘“‘Mav- 
rone.” 

In “I Sing the Pioneer” he includes a 
“Lament for the Alamo” with the sono- 
rous refrain of a great dead-march: 


Davy Crockett in his woodman dress, 
His shirt of the hide of a yearling 
doe 
And his coonskin cap and his rifle, 
Bess— 
Dead he lies in the Alamo. 


Ned the Bee-hunter with the coal- 
black curls, 
Straight as a spear shaft, lithe as a 
bow, 
With a song for the world and a laugh 
for the girls— 
Dead he lies in the Alamo. 


At one time or another Mr. Guiterman 
has mentioned in his poems almost every 
animal that walks, swims, or flies. In 
the following stanzas he almost makes 
me like the cat: 


What the Gray Cat Sings 


The Cat was once a weaver, 
A weaver, a weaver, 
An old and withered weaver 
Who labored late and long; 
And while she made the shuttle hum 
And wove the weft and clipped the 
thrum, 
Beside the loom with droning drum 
She sang the weaving song: 
“Pr-rrum, pr-rrum, 
Thr-ree thr-reads in the thr-rum, 
Pr-rrum!” 


The Cat’s no more a weaver, 
A weaver, a weaver, 
An old and wrinkled weaver, 
For though she did no wrong, 
A witch hath changed the shape of her 
That dwindled down and clothed in 
fur 
Beside the hearth with droning purr 
She thrums her weaving song: 
“Pr-rrum, pr-rrum, 
Thr-ree thr-reads in the thr-rum, 
Pr-rrum!”’ 


As far as I am acquainted with his 
personal peculiarities, they are that he 
spends a large part of his time outdoors, 
camping, walking, fishing, or canoeing; 
he has never considered it necessary to 
be melancholy; he is fond of cigars; he 
Goes not adopt the manner or dress of 
the professional literary man; and is not 
one of those artists who profess an in- 
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CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION THIS YEAR 





Sail through sheltered scenic seas 


. 


\. Land of Northern Lights, 
\. Colossal Glaciers, Flower- 
decked Fjords, Totem Poles, 
Romance, Mysterp ~ - - 




























Alaska. Visit this land of strange and fasci- 
nating beauty—of unrivalled scenic grandeur 
—of romance and of gold. 


| ore an absolutely different vacation come to 


Cruise through sheltered seas, sentinelled by ma- 
jestic mountains and glittering glaciers, past primitive 
Indian villages with towering totem poles. Wind 
through the Narrows and bea.tiful Lynn Canal. 
Visit en route, Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau and Skagway. 


From Skagway go by rail to the Yukon—every mile 
of this historic trail has its story cf romance and 
tragedy. Every minute of this glorious trip has its 
thrill. 


Fare only $90 including meals and berth from Van- 
couver to Skagway and return—a ten day trip on 
palatial Canadian National steamers—all outside 
rooms. 


For detailed information on Canadian National 
Alaska Tours fill in the coupon and mail to our near- 
est office, or call for the booklet listed. 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 
OFFICES 


Boston Detroit Portland, Ore. 
833 Washington St. 1259 Griswold St. 122 Third St. 
Buffalo Duluth St. Louis 
11 So. Division St. 430 W. Superior St. 408 Olive St. 
Chicago Kansas City 
108 W. Adams St. 706 Grand Ave. 
Cincinnati Los Angeles 
432 Walnut St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 
Cleveland Minneapolis Seattle 
926 Euclid Ave. 618 Second Ave. So. 1329 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
505 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia 
1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh 
366 Fifth Ave. 
Portland, Me. 
GrandTrunk Ry.Sta. 


St. Paul 
83 East Fifth St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St 


IANADIAN NATIONAL op- 

erates over 22,000 miles 
of track, a chain of hotels, 
fleets of coastal and ocean 
steamers and Nation-wide 
Express and Telegraph service 
—the largest railway system 
in America. 











Alaska Booklet. 
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Welcome 
to Picturesque 
Germany 





| Wonderland 


From the glistening peaks of the 
Bavarian Alps to the North and 
Baltic Seas, Germany is a thrilling 
panorama of romantic mediaeval 
towns... Throbbing modern cities, 
majestic mountains, glorious for- 
ests and rivers.. .World renowned 
spas... Munich, dear old Heidel- 
berg, the Rhine, “Unter den 
Linden”... Athousand centersof interest 
«»- Sports, and Europe’s best auto roads; 
perfect rail and air service, radio tele- 
phonesontrains; famous hotelsand inns, 
Go help you enjoy a visit to picturesque 
iermany, we will gladly furnish, gratis, 
illustrated booklets and information on 
interest points, transportation, fares, 
spas, hotels, etc. 











630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
po--{ USE THIS COUPON }eo-s 


Please send me Illustrated Travel 
— on Beautiful Germany. 
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INTIMATE PAPERS 
of COLONEL HOUSE 


Published at $10.00 


OUR PRICE, $3.98, Postpaid 


This is the original edition (1926) in two vol- 
umes, boxed. The quantity is limited, so 


ORDER AT ONCE! 


NION 18 6 $20 . 
IBRARY 7. 
NEW YORK 
SSOCIATION Est. 1004 
Hundreds of other book bargains. 
Write for free catalog. 
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difference to politics and the duties of a 
citizen. These remarks are made with- 
out prejudice, and by one who suffers 
from a deep sense of ancient wrong, 
since Guiterman defeats the editor of 
this section at tennis with a regularity 
which can only be described as sicken- 
ing. 

It is best that an author, and espe- 
cially a poet, who is under review should 
be allowed to speak for himself as much 
as possible, and especially at the end. 
Nothing need be said about a poem so 
exquisite as Guiterman’s “Little Ponds.” 
So I shall give my readers the pleasure 
of reading it, and not intrude any com- 
ment. 


Little Ponds 


Where balsams droop their fragrant 
boughs 
And ferns their fronds, 
Below Katahdin idly drowse 
The little ponds, 


Until the southwind calls, “Awake!” 
Or paddles ply, 

Or trout come flashing up to take 
The scarlet fly. 


The little ponds are bright and clear 
And soft of brink; 

And after twilight when the deer 
Come down to drink, 


And in their mirrors, coldly pure 
The moon is shown, 

The moon, each little pond is sure 
Loves it alone. 


Let not the little ponds be told 
That every night 

On countless ponds as clear and cold 
Their moon is bright! 


They do not guess that such things 
are 
For good or ill— 
The strange, high ways of moon and 
star ;— 
And still, and still, 


When hushed feet cross the beaver- 
dike 
And stars are strewn, 
Each little pond, Endymion-like, 
Enfolds the moon, 


And so the little ponds are glad: 
They keep their dream 

From wintertime when chained is mad 
Katahdin Stream, 


Through autumn when the maple-tree 
Is crimson-leaved. 

Oh, happy little ponds to be 
So well deceived! / 


Fiction 
TIDES. By Ada and Julian Street. 
Page & Co., New York. $2. 

The growth of Chicago from a gangling 
youngster to a full-grown giant is a fasci- 
nating story involving the lives and for- 
tunes of many men. This novel follows a 
small group of these men and women 
through three generations. 


Doubleday 





The Outlook for 


The dominant figure is Zenas Wheelock. 
One of the pioneer settlers of Chicago, he 
is a fine character, prophetic in his ability 
to see, among the shadows of coming 
events, horseless carriages, and future 
buildings rising above five stories. He is 
the patriarchal head of a family consisting 
of a devoted daughter, a bookish son, and a 
grandson, Allan. The Wheelocks with two 
or three neighboring families form a nu- 
cleus around which gather newcomers to 
the suburb of Oakland. The interrelated 
lives of this community, their wranglings 
over property rights, their loves, jealousies, 
and quarrels, have had their parallels in 
every suburb. They have rarely been so 
sympathetically chronicled. 

Allan Wheelock, whose life seems to be 
a sort of Saint’s Progress, and Blanche, the 
only daughter of the Holdens, are child- 
hood sweethearts. Each grows up to 
marry some one else, and in the end their 
realization of what they have lost is a 
scene of sticky sweetness. The youthful 
picture lingers of the brilliant, irresponsi- 
ble Ray Norcross, flaming across Blanche’s 
lonely childhood. Here is clever portrai- 
ture. Whether remembered or imagined, 
the authors have drawn real people in the 
minor characters who have come and gone 
with the tides. ‘There are the Shires, who 
build the biggest house in Oakland, with 
golden oak glistening inside from floor to 
ceiling; Mrs. Purnell, the typical match- 
making mother; Miss Lightner, mistress of 
the dancing class; and Sophie Schoen, the 
barber’s seductive daughter. In the pic- 
tures of their little lives, and in the gen- 
eral description of the period “when the 
age of unrest began to sweep the country, 
what with modern fast trains and George 
M. Pullman’s sleeping cars,” lie the charm 
of the book. 

The graces, faults, and foibles in the 
political and social life of the nineties are 
depicted with a gay humor. One need not 
have ridden high bicycles, nor seen the 
Chicago World’s Fair, nor remember when 
ice-cream sodas, chewing-gum, and electric 
lights were first heard of, to enjoy this 
finely woven novel of Chicago’s pastoral 
era. 


Travel 


FORGOTTEN SHRINES OF SPAIN. By Mildred 
Stapley Byne. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $5. 

The author makes us acquainted in very 
pleasant fashion with sundry little-known 
and out-of-the-way cloistral glories of old 
Spain. The publishers tre to be congratu- 
lated on a fine book. The 67 doubletones 
from photographs by Arthur Byne are, 
without exaggeration, magnificent work. 
Mrs. Byne writes with dignity, charm, un- 
affected sympathy, and a quiet humor. Her 
archeological erudition is evidently pro- 
found, but it is drawn on selectively, artis- 
tically, so as to entertain, not oppress, the 
reader. Not a great book, to be sure, but 
an admirable ‘one; very well suited, say, 


' for a birthday gift. 


CARAVANS AND CANNIBALS. By Mary Has- 
oe Bradley. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
There are people who don’t like to read 
travel books; there are people who don’t 
like to read African travel books, in par- 
ticular. Excellent people, who buy Christ- 
mas seals and never beat their wives, will 
grow stubborn at a photograph of a dead 
Dik-Dik, Kudu or Kongoni (particularly if 
the author be holding the animal’s head), 
and it is useless to recommend “Caravans 
and Cannibals” to them. The authors of 
these books make special demands on the 
imagination of their readers. It really is 
difficult to talk about sitting up all night 
in a horn boma waiting for lion to one who 
has never waited an hour or two in a duck 
blind, and there is little use to speak of a 
fifteen-day trek to one who has never 
walked more than five miles in a hot sun. 
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Panama Canal 





Sail to the tropics this winter where seas 
are warm and delightful—on a ship of 
luxurious comforts—for two weeks or four 
—each day brimful of new pleasures. 


Two Cruises 
each offering an ideal opportunity to visit 
the beautiful West Indies. 
Leaving New York 
Feb. 17 Mar. 19 
(27 days) (15 days) 
15 Day Cruise | 
Visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana, Nassau"! 
Rates $230 up including all shore excursions 
27 Day Cruise 
Visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La 
Guayra, ‘Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. 
Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 
Rates $385 up including all shore excursions 


S. S. Veendam 


25,620 tons displacement o 
Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled luxury and 
comforts of her appointments, for her superlative cuisine, 
and for the exceptional character of service and manage- 
ment on board (strict/y 1st class). Under the management 
of the Holland-America Line in cooperation with the 
¥rank Tourist Company. 
For choice selection of accommodations make 
reservations now 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State St., New York 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or any authorized Steamphip Agent 
Ly i phip Ag 














9 Pay Men* 
prs‘ 70 


S.W. Allen of California 
made $40.80in oneday’s 

joyful work”! Hundreds 
of other men are report. 
ing amazing incomes— 
many of them doubling 
and tripling their former 
salaries. 


Just Wear This FREE Ca 
Just wear this beautiful hand tailored FREE RAIN- 
PROOF Cap. When your friends see it, nine out of ten will 
want one like it. They can’t resist the Rain Proofidea— 
it’s sonew and unique. You can makea splendid incomein 
full or spare time. No experience is needed. “‘I haven’t 
found a man who doesn’t fall for the made-to-measure 
idea,’’ writes Chas. Horstman. Sendat once for FREE Sell- 
ing Outfit. Taylor Cap Mfgrs., Dept. y-3s, Cincinnati, QO. 








FINDING GOD 
in HUMAN LIFE 


A series of social studies based 
on Biblical characters. Published 
monthly in The Institute. An- 
nual subscription 75¢e. Five or 
more copies to one address 60c 
each. 16 other courses in com- 
plete form at same rate. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept. 96, Chicago, Ill. 

















If, however, you are able to put yourself 
even a little in the author’s place, if you 
have ever wasted valuable time in front of 
Abercrombie & Fitch’s window, Mrs. Brad- 
ley’s book is one you should buy. She and 
her husband and daughter Alice, aged nine, 
Professors Scott and Bigelow of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Miss Williams, 
Alice’s nurse, went out from Nairobi across 
the mountains beyond Victoria Nyanza to 
the Belgian Congo, skirted down the far 
side of those mountains to Kigoma, and 
thence back through Tanganyika Territory 
to Dar-es-Salaam, arriving there with 
fifteen hundredweight of ivory, numerous 
rhino, buffalo both red and black, lion 
skins, assorted antelope, and a speaking 
acquaintance with several cannibal chiefs. 

Nervous persons might fear for little 
Alice Bradley among these confirmed 
meat-eaters, but she seems to have thrived 
on the experience—a most attractive child, 
from her photographs; and when we realize 
that at the age of ten, with two African 
trips to her credit, she has written no 
books, our admiration for her and her par- 
ents becomes something stupendous. 

Mrs. Bradley is well equipped to take 
care of that end of the family’s business, 
being the author of several detective sto- 
ries besides her book on their previous 
expedition, with the late Carl Akeley, in 
search of gorillas. She has remembered 
not only her own experiences—you will 
like the hunt for the bull elephant with 
crossed tusks—but the tales of old settlers 
and hunters that they met. There was, for 
instance, the Government elephant killer at 
Nairobi with the strangely husky voice. 
He had wounded an old one-tusked bull 
that stamped his gun bearer to death, and 
found the mad brute’s trunk twisting 
round his neck to pull his head off. Surely 
he deserves the tabloid prize for the year’s 
Most Embarrassing Moment! Read the 
book yourself; if you have ever fancied 
yourself in a sun helmet, you will enjoy it. 


History 


EUROPE SINCE WATERLOO. By William 
ge Davis. The Century Company, New 
York. 


This volume contains over 900 pages, and 
it tells in direct and readable fashion the 
story of one hundred and four years of 
European history—from the departure of 
Napoleon I for St. Helena to the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. Dr. Davis 
is a trained and careful historian, but he is 
also the master of a clear and interesting 
style. He is refreshingly free from pedan- 
try, from involved thought, and from affec- 
tations which sometimes infest the books 
of college teachers. 

The book is especially interesting and 
valuable in the sections dealing with. the 
causes of the Great War and with the war 
itself. The author was not prejudiced 
against Germany, but he cannot absolve 
her of blame in beginning the war in as 
easy a fashion as do some of the Teu- 
tonized histories now being written by 
American professors. That Wilhelm II and 
his Chancellor deliberately plotted the war 
to begin in August, 1914, he disbelieves; 
that they were guiltless he also disbelieves. 
He defends, with certain exceptions, the 
territorial clauses of the Versailles Treaty; 
he denounces its economic sections as im- 
possible of execution. The severity of its 
terms, as a whole, he rightfully ascribes as 
due to the Germans themselves, and to the 
ruthlessness of their conduct of the war. 
The incidents which are so conveniently 
forgotten, or waved aside ‘by such advo- 
eates of Germany as Professor Barnes, are 
not smothered by Dr. Davis. He remarks 
that at the very moment when Austria 
was crying for peace and Germany seeking 
to open negotiations the submarines were 
destroying passenger ships and killing non- 
combatants. The sinking of the packet- 
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HE LAND of mystic 
magnificence — of 
towering mountains, ma- 
jestic waterfalls, beauti- 
ful rivers and_ verdant 
veld. The land of modern 
cities and native Kraals. 





Where you can see— 


The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 


The South African Government Rail- 

ways are internationally famous for 

comfort, speed, safety, convenience ; 
dining and sleeping car service. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘George, Knysna 
and the Wilderness,’’ or send 12 cents 
(to cover postage) for fully illustrated 175 
page travel book, ‘‘Cape of Good Hope.’’ 





SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


Bowling Green Office Bldg. 
New York City 





Tn writing to the above advertiser pléase inéntion’ The Outlook 
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WHERE DO 
you £ 
A stann? (Pp 


A minister, three United 
States senators, forty-four 
editors and one hundred 
and sixteen reviewers say 
it Is a fortunate thing for 
America that this novel 
was written. 
= 
Two government officials, 
seven editors and twenty- 
eight reviewers feel that 
the novel should not have 
been written. 


= 


In the meanwhile, nine 
large editions have been 
exhausted. 




















—, 


Because it is the most 
hotly discussed book in a 
generation. 


— 
And a corking story. 


Revelry 


by Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Everywhere books are sold 





















THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
NY stove) i lalielm@arttale)e wast? 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
Stevens Bidg., Chicago, or Times Bldg., New York City 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


To Parents 


In addition to our discriminating service to schools and 
teachers we are offering free to parents the benefit of our 
help in selecting schools and cainps for their children. Our 
knowledge is based upon years of intimate contact with 
school and camp men and women, 


Write or Call 


Fisk Teachers Agency of New York 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


SCHOOL 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammers in the presence of others. it must 
be that in the presence of others he does something that 
interferes with Nature in the speech process. If then we know 
what it is that interferes, and the stammerer be taught 
how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting rid of the 
thing that makes him stammer. That’s the philosophy of 
our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. SCHOOL 
FOR STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas. 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL 
LA MARJOLAINE 


22 Chemin du Velours 22, Geneva 
Unusual girls’ school, excellently recommended. Resident, 
day pupils. Splendid atmosphere in which to leave your 





























child w len you are toaring Europe. Best American refer- 
ences. Booklets, details, Outlook Travel Bureau. 


In writing to the above advertisers please inention The Outlook 
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steamer Leinster (October 10, 1918), with a 
loss of 408 persons, was one of the inci- 
dents which “go far to explain the iron 
mood with which the Allied representatives 
went to the Peace Conference at Paris and 
listened to appeals for leniency.” 

These playful little exploits of the Ger- 
mans are now conveniently ignored when 
pathetic professors wish to paint an inno- 
cent Germany, crushed beneath the heel of 
the tyrannical Allies. 


Music 


WORDS AND MUSIC: A BOOK OF BUR- 
LESQUES. By Sigmund Spaeth. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $1.50. 

It is hopeless to attempt to review this 
book. The effort only leads to despair and 
frustration. The best advice, the perfect 
review, is to say: Get it and play it. There 
has been no such gorgeous musical foolery 
since Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Bluebeard.” 
Trace on your piano the permutations of 
“Yankee Doodle” as it becomes a Handel 
chorale (“Now Yank We Our Doodle”), a 
MacDowell “To a Wild Yankee Doodle,” a 
Debussy “Yanquée d’Oudle” arabesque, and 
a lachrymose snatch from the Tchaikowsky 
“Pathetic Yankee Doodle Symphony.” If 
your German diction is good, assail the 
Wagnerian version of “Jack and Jill:” 


Krach! ging der Kopf 

des Hanschen Kaput, 
kolossal! 

und Hila fiel heftig herunter, 
hilflos dahinter! 

Ho-yo, to ho! 


This last, Mr. Spaeth explains, is a direct 
quotation from “Die Walkiire” and should 
finish with a shout. “Don’t be half-hearted 
about this. Remember, Wagner is Wag- 


ner, and a good performance should be’ 


heard at least two blocks away.” If the 
neighbors prove restive, it will be better to 
try the Debussy version. This is all that 
there is of most sad, and concludes plain- 
tively, “Et Jille tombait aprés, c’est vrai, 
ec’est vrai.” 


Dogs 
REAL DOGS. Compiled by Charles ee Gray. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2.50. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHINESE DOG. 
By Florence Ayscough. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $2. 

There have been so many compilations 
lately that before long some enterprising 
person will bring out an “Anthology of 
Anthologies.” Not the least important 
contribution to such a volume would be 
the collected stories in “Dawgs” and “Real 
Dogs.” In the latter of these books Mr. 
Gray has again collected a representative 
number of stories about dogs, by some of 
their ablest biographers. No group of dog 
stories would be complete without one by 
Albert Payson Terhune. His coliies, like 
the present “Lochinvar Bobby,” with their 
“ancestral love for the one man _ they 
choose to be their god,” are as fine as they 
are familiar. In the first story, “Alle- 
gheny,” by John Taintor Foote, Greek joins 
Greek when the white and brindle bull ter- 
rier, named for the river he escaped as a 
pup, fights a good fight to the finish with 
the “Terrible Turk.” The contribution by 
Donn Byrne is a romantic story of how the 
last of the Great Hounds of Ireland came 
home. These are character studies of dogs 
of great faith and intelligence and sorrow; 
dogs of prowess and might; and dogs of 
humor. There is even a little brown dream 
dog, a story with the flavor of “Peter Ibbet- 
son,” by Gouverneur Morris. Most original 
is P. G. Wodehouse’s tale of the turning of 
the tables on “A Very Shy Gentleman” by 
his unconsciously humorous dog. 

“The Autobiography of a Chinese Dog” is 
a quite different book. Named for the an- 
cient Prince of Loyalty and Courage, Yo 


Fei, noblest of the “short-mouthed laugh- 
ing dogs,” is a dog of parts. Proud of his 
ancient Lo-sze lineage, and a scholar of 
distinction in his familiarity with Chinese 
poetry, his preference for such food as 
“golden carp, flakes of rose hibiscus fowl, 
and raven fish eggs” show him to be an 
aristocrat at the breakfast table. 

The memoirs of this little Chinese dos; 
are an amusing cloak for his “missus’s’ 
impressions of China. It is a cloak of 
many colors. The illustrations of Yo Fei, 
whether lying in his basket, going down to 
the sea in ships, or only “sitting an expec- 
tant sit,” by his aunt Lucille Dour‘ass, are 
as delightful as the accompanying text. 


Collecting 


AMERICAN GLASS. By Mary Harrod Northend. 
$5. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 5) 
The learned and vigorous author of this 
book died a few weeks ago, and her death 
will be iamented by many who read her 
books on old houses, old furniture, and all 
the historical and antiquarian subjects 
upon which she wrote so many admirable 
books. 
This is a well-illustrated book upon old 
American glass—a subject of interest to a 
widening circle of collectors. 


Children’s Books 


HORSES NOW AND LONG AGO. By Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York. $3. 

Intended as this book is for children be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve, it is 
almost impossible for The Outlook to re- 
view it fairly, since it is our policy to ad- 
mit no reviewers under eighteen, unless ac- 
companied by parents or guardians. When 
it is seen: as through a glass, darkly, it 
can be said that any child who has read 
this book carefully will have learned a 
great deal, not only about,horses, then and 
now, but also about the California emigra- 
tion of '49; the battle of Tours; the Erie 
Canal; the principle of feudalism; Moham- 
med; evolution; Charles Martel, the Ham- 
mer of God;. Ferdinand De Soto; and the 
difference between a barouche and a fringe- 
top surrey. There are many illustrations, 
maps, and poems. About the poems we 
will maintain a hurt silence. The best of 
the illustrations are reproductions of old 
photographs and drawings; others have 
been laboriously copied by the fearless, if 
slightly wobbly, fingers of the author her- 
self. 

A great many children like things like 
that. Boys in particular, about the age of 
fourteen, have an appetite for miscella- 
neous information that is simply appalling, 
and they will appreciate the things Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell knows about horses. 
Again there are many children partial to 
the manner in which these stories are told: 
“Stand in your stalls, big work horses. 
Stand in your stalls, swift saddle horses. 
Stand in your old familiar places in the 
heavy raftered barn while you can and pull 
down big mouthfuls of hay. Stand with 
the stanchions over your heads, you milch 
cows, and listen to the milk squirt, squirt- 
ing into the pail. Hard times are ahead, 
patient friendly cows and horses!” There 
are books entirely in this vein that some 
children cannot get enough of, but it seems 
to a disillusioned adult that children inter- 
ested in the evolution of the eohippus may 
not care for this manner of describing it, 
and vice versa. 

The story of Black Bess, the Morgan 
mare, has been read to a young gentleman 
of seven, who listened attentively for some 
time, and at the point quoted above stirred 
uneasily, and murmured, “Clap hands, here 
comes Charley!” There was no explana- 
tion. 
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he Outlook Classified Department 





Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





England 


Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 
Old Established High Class Family Hotel 


famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 


Situated most beautiful part of Tonblonable 
West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 
minutes all Theatres. Rooms with full board 
$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 
English Breakfast $2-$2.50 daily. No charge 
baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 
Make early reservations direct or 

through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 








District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC Washington. 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL 
Quis t location. Moderate rates. 





Florida 











On the Waterfront 
at St. Petersburg, Florida 


You will enjoy the thoroughly 
modern appointments and con- 
genial social life which mark 
this quietly luxurious hotel. 
Same organization for cuisine 
and service, tested and ap- 
proved from past seasons and 
again awaiting you. 


i Four Golf Courses | 


HOTEL SORENO © 


| 
| 
Il St. Petersburg, Florida 
i 





250 rooms, each with bath 





A Soren Lunp & Son, Owners 
opr FRANK S. DopGE. Manager 








ROBERT CLAY HOTEL 


Dallas Park, Miami, Fla. 


Location Altogether Delightful 
Open All Year 


Rates April 1 to November 1 
Single $3.50 to $6.00 per day. $90.00 
<0 $120 per month. 
Double $5.00 to $8.00 per day. $120.00 
to $160.00 per month. 

Many Beautiful Suites of Two to Five Rooms 
¥inest Dining-room and Service in Florida 
at Reasonable Rates 
WRITE FOR WINTER RATES 


WM. R. SECKER, Managing Director 


New Mexico 


RANCHO ANIMAS 


4,712 feet elevation. Beautifully sit- 
nated. Select clientele. Delightful com- 
forts. Horseback riding, motoring, pack trips 
to Mexico. Details Outlook Travel Bureau, 
or JOHN T. McCABE, Animas, New Mexico. 








A year-round 
playground, 





North Carolina 


CEDAR - PINES VILLA $9NpetRES 


PINES, N.C. 
Beautifully located. Suites. Private baths. 
November 15to May. Booklet. C. F. JOHNSON. 





New Vork City 


QTELBRISTO| 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 





MS‘WITH BATH Evening Dinner ond 
Single — $3--$4--$5 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double ~—$5--$6--$7 Luncheon . . .50 


Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metro; “— is, forits famous dining service 

come to Hotel Bristol. You’!l feel ‘at home.” 








Hotel Judson 57 WV ashingten Sa-. 


tesidential hotel of highest type, conmbialng 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an — home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 yer day and up. 
SAMUE Me NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York 
HURRICANE LODGE o.iiktes 


x IN THE_[ADIRONDACKS 
~_ ke oe 
< Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 


Comfortable. homelike. Alti- 

v tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 

re % verandas overlooking Keene 
yd anf” Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
ing. Swimming pool. Golf 

links: mile course 9 well-kept greens. 


Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. 





Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
15 to Oct.1. Until May 1st address 

K. BELKNAP, Mer., 776 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y., 
after that date, Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane, Essex Co..N.Y. 


otel LENOX, North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations: famous for good food. Write direct or 
Ountlook’s Bureau for rates, details, bookings. 

















Tours: and Travel 


sUROP 


Invisible Courier System 


A Superior Travel Service 
for the Independent Traveler 
SSURES comfort and economy. 
Guaranteed reservations hotels, 
steamers, trains. Representative meets 
traveler on arrival ail places. Inclu- 
sive rate submitted with specially pre- 
— itinerary of any trip any time. 
ocal guides, motor trips, sightseeing 
arranged. Send for Book E of sugges- 
tions and details. 


Tours with Escort 


Frequent and Seasonable Se. 
From $660 up. Send for Book 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875). 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
PHILADELPHIA—1529 Locust St. 
Boston—33 Devonshire St. 





San FRANcIscO—582 Market St. 
Los ANGELES—At Bank of America 









leer beauty, 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


fascination, and mys- 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ * Outlook.” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE ba go RAILWAYS 


for full information 




















Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 

$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 
FUROPE - 1927 

= ERVICE ~— 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
PRIVATE MOTOR TOURS 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world. 

Cruises: Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 


ELECT 
CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
452 Fifth Ave., New York 





To the ‘‘ Sun-Seekers”’ 


HAT Ponce de Leon 

saw as he entered Flor- 
ida from the sea—the stretch 
of marvelous beach, the beauty 
of the landscape, the peace 
and quiet of bay and river, 
the flood of golden sunlight— 
still greets the eye of the visi- 
j tor, entering now by sail, 
water and highway. More- 
over comforts, conveniences, 
amusements, entertainments, 
and luxuries beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the brave old 
navigator are added to na- 
ture’s lavish gifts. The sum- 
mers are glorious. Friendly 
Trade Winds, luxuriant shade 
and thirty miles of surf make 
Daytona Beach the “cool 
spot” of the South in summer. 
It is indeed an out-of-doors 
made to live in. 











\ 
Room 83, Cham efCom.Bldg., 
Send this Booklet to: 
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Egypt and Palestine 


Sailingsin February, March, and April. 


European Tours: Besides tours over 
the regular routes we have many spe- 
cial tours— Art, Literature, Music, 
French, Spanish, German. Our Over- 
seas Tours, especially for students and 
teachers, make use of the popular 
tourist-student cabin for the ocean 
journeys. 


Send for the booklet that interests you 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Study French Abroad 


Two months travel—July & August. 

Six weeks French—3 times a day. ‘$400 
See Montpellier and 9 other cities. | 

Travel, living, and tuition included.) 
Address Director S. F. A. A. 
Russellville Kentucky 








Earn Your Trip to Europe 
and $50 for securing five payin membery, 
Passport and visas included. BAB COCK 
TOURS, 136 Prospect St., East onan N.J. 


EUROPE, WITH 
Summer Tours TUNIS IN AFRICA 


29th Year. 
Tah. + 





$350 to 
$1065 
Illustrated Red Book with maps. 
Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 





EUROPE - AMERICA 


Earn your trip. 


TOURS 





Major Blake’s Automobile Tours 


Complete Enropean service. For booklets, 








Or Outlook Travel Bureau. 


DIXIE TOURS, Box 204, Eustis, Florida 


details, write Outlook Hotel & Travel Bureau. 


In writing to the above advertisers please mention The Outlook 


Scenery 
Sunshine 
Sport ! 
El Paso has ’em all 


CENERY, the 
best of the 

Great Southwest. 
Mountains. Weird, wonder- 
ful deserts. Rio Grande River. 
Elephant Butte Dam. Fertile 
valley lands. Quaint, pictur- 
esque Old Mexico only a 6¢ 
trolley ride away. 

Sunshine, 331 days a year. 
Invigorating altitude (3762 
feet). Clean, dry air, stimulat- 
ing, healthy. No fogs. No 
blizzards. All year climate. 
Winters warm, summers cool 
—rains in July and August. 

Sport, such as only the West 
provides! Hunting in the 
mountains. Hiking. Fishing. 
Rodeos. Golf, tennis—in mid- 
winter! An experience you 
should not miss! 

Come to El Paso a thriving city 
of more than 100,000 people, for a 
vacation that’s different. Come for 
our tourist attractions. Come for 


pleasure. Come for health. Excellent 
hotels. Schools. Theatres. Shops. 


1Paso, «i 


« Sle away TEXAS 


Write Gateway Club for iefoomatios 
and advice. Get our free booklet. We 
help you locate. Write today. 


| GATEWAY CLUB 

| 601-E Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
} El Paso, Texas. 

| Please send me the free booklet, 

"El Paso and the New Southwest” 

| 


Name 
Address 


Through Britain 
on a Bike 


A schoolboy adventure, under expert care 
and provision. Limited to boys of highest 
caliber from 14 to 16 years. I'ir t-class school 
references necessary. For rates and further 
information write 

Cc. K. TAYLOR 








EE 











The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
} Oo OU 
V AG Aes SOS ees 1 927 
the P ou Student Tours 
te est Rates AND 


Best Service 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 5th Ave., N.Y.C. 








WORLD Acquaintance 
TOURS 
TRAVEL FOR PLEASURE, Rest or S1uDY 
SAILING WEEKLY — MAY TO SEPTEMBER 
Special Low-Priced Students’ Tours 








51 West 49th St., N. Y. City. Circie 2511 





For other Classified Advertising 





see next page 
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Real Estate 
Canada 


Canadian Land Sold for Taxes 


$51.30 buys 12 acres in Muskoka 
$67.50 buys 3 acres on Georgian Bay 
$86.40 buys 50 acres dairy farm 
$126.00 buys 50 acres hunting camp 
$162.00 buys 100 acres lakefront 
$265.50 buys 160 acres Manitoba Farm 


These prices are not first payments, or price 
racre, but the total amount asked. Also 
eautifully situated hunting and fishing 
camps, best in North America. Summer cot- 
tage sites, farms, heavily wooded tracts, acre- 
ages large and small, for pleasure and invest- 
ment, all offered at ten cents on the dollar of 
their value, and on easy monthly payments 
of $5 and upwards. Lilustrated list describ- 
ing the above, and hundreds of other prop- 
erties seized and sold for taxes, mailed free 
on request. Send no money. Seud for a list 
at once, so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 618, 72 Queen Street West, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 











California 


Delightful Home With Grounds for Sale 


at court appraisal; foothills; fogless, snow- 
less. Photo. Box 911, Grass Valley, Cal. 











Instruction 
Qpportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 24g year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 
Association. Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 














The Outlook for 


A Mart of the Unusual 
EUROPE—THIS YEAR? 


Send One Dollar to 
“MY TRAVEL-LOG” COMPANY 
Box 1, Station C, Buffalo, N. Y., for memo- 
randum book covering every traveler’s need. 
Money returned if dissatisfied. 








Florida Citrus Fruit direct to Consumer 
Trial quarter box oranges or grapefruit $2.50, 
or tangerines $3.25; delivery charges paid 
east of Mississippi River. Season price list on 
request. 8. L. MITCHILL, Mount Dora, Fla. 





° °. (Merritt Island) Oranges 
Indian River and Grapetvuttner in 
their prime. $5 per box f. 0. b. Cocoa. Quarter 
box $2.25, express prepaid east of Mississippi. 
Address UD. M. Fairchild, Cocoa, Fla., Box 695. 





I OME-MADE CANDY. Gift shop 
hotel or club market sought for limited 

quantity high grade,attractively boxed choco- 

Jates and bonbons. Address 6,763, Outlook. 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
_MANUSCRIPTS 


CLUB PAPERS, special articles, speeches» 
expertly prepared. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

SPARE-TIME NON-FICTION WRITING. 
Let one who has coined thousands of dollars 
with his pen show you how to turn your 
spare moments into money. Requires no 
literary genius. Material everywhere. I have 
helped others. I can help you. Write for 
evidence and information. Floyd L. Darrow, 
author and journalist, Ashville, N. Y. 

PLAYWRIGHTS: Have your plays pro- 
duced and published. Write for particulars 





atonce. Playwright’s Guide Co., 107-35 New 
York Bivd., Jamaica, 
___ STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. ‘Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 


> 


Troy, N. Y 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 








February 2, 1927 





HELP WANTED 





COMPANION. One who can read aloud and 
do secretarial duties. Please state age and 
church preference. References exchanged. 
Mrs. James A. Develin, 6052 Overbrook Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN $120 to $250 monthly ; expenses paid 
as railway traffic inspector. We secure posi- 


WANTED—Lady to take full charge house- 
hold for geutleman with two boys, 11 and 13. 
Permanent position. Answer tully, stating 
age, family, religion, salary expected, ail 
previous experience, and references. Photo- 
graph returned if sent. 7,472, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








tion for zo after completion of 3 
home study course or money refunded. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Write for free Booklet 
CM-27, Standard Business Training Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


HEADMASTER. _ Boys’ 
Investment. Suite 505, 522 
York City. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, permanent, interesting work, 
quick advancement. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AC-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INTERESTING CAREER for alert men 
and women in advertising, sales-planning, 
and business writing. Iam now instructin: 
an ambitious group by mail. Text-books o! 
college standard used. Loose-leaf supple- 
mentary helps. Personal correspondence. 
Only aly qualified subscribers accepted. 
If ambitious for business success, write for 
prospectus. No rainbows painted or princely 
salaries promised, but I have helped hun- 
dreds to qualify for highly responsible work, 
25 years’ business, writing, and educational 
experience. 8. Roland Hall, advertising coun- 
seior and agent, 19 Center Square, aston, Pa, 


1S there a pleasant middle-aged woman of 
good health who is an exceptionally good 
cook, understands proper cooking of tood for 
growing children, etc., who would be inter- 
ested in taking permanent position in family, 
2 adults, 2 children, living in country on 
beautiful Berkshire farm? Mother’s helper 
is kept for children and upstairs work. Do 
not wish ordinary type cook, as this is an 
exceptional position. Beautiful kitchen, 
equipped with all modern electrical couveni- 
ences. Would have charge of housekeeping 
on first floor only, cooking, and light weekly 
wash in electric clothes washer (children’s 
clothes and fine underwear only), all heavy 
pieces sent out. Excellent salary, large pri- 
vate bedroom, permanent happy home for 
congenial and capable helper ; one who is fond 
of children desired. Write Far Hills Farm, 


rivate school. 
ifth Ave., New 





BOOKKEEPING position desired by Prot- 
estant woman experienced in college account- 
ing. Excellent references. 7,469, Outlook. 

CULTURED young woman as social secre- 
tary or companion. WELL educated. WILL 
travel. REFERENCES. 7,488, Outlook. 

DURING owner’s absence, minister’s 
widow and nurse would care for home. Con- 
sideration reasonable. 7,495, Outlook. 

ENGLISHWOMAN desires position, gov- 
ness children 2 to 7. Suburbs New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore. Experienced. Ref- 
erences. Address 7,489, Outlook. 

LADY seeks position as companion to an 

elderly lady. 7,483, Outlook. 
_ SECRETARIAL stenographer, now serv- 
ing as assistant executive, seeks new connec- 
tion. Editorial and statistical experience, 
including graphs; also familiar with all de- 
tails in connection with handling raw sugar: 
accounts: figuring of bills, claims, adjust- 
ments, and account sales. Address 7,485, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

CHILD wanted in real home. Understand- 
ing care. Chany, Sharon, Mass. 

LADIES—Let Patricia Dix help you with 
that next club or study paper. Rates reason- 
able. 7,275, Outlook. 

LOVING care for motherless little child in 
California home. Reed, 1041 Columbia Ave., 
Claremont, Cal. 

PARENTS wishing to travel may leave 
their young daughters in a lady’s private 
home under her personal care and super- 
vision. 7,491, Outlook. 

UNUSUAL opportunity _to place baby in 
cultivated doctor’s home. Experienced care. 
Alladvantages. 7,494, Outlook. 














Poultry 


Kivi chickens cannot fly. Best fowl for town. 
Like White hocks except soft plumage. 
Good layers, good table fowl. Settings $4.50 
(young stock). Watlacecrott, Lebanon, Ore. 





workers, 





INSTITUTIONAL 
secretaries, 
managers, governesses, companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Burean, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


social 


executives, a 
cafeteria 


dietitians, Monterey, Mass. 
and future vacancies. 
Ave., N. Y. City. 





TEACHERS register now for immediate 
Suite 505, 522 Fifth 


GRADUATE nurse will take invalid or 
elderly person to board in quiet, refined home 
in Philadelphia. Good tabie. References. 
7,496, Outlook. 








POLITICIAN is a man who represents 
other people’s convictions but his own 
interests. 





Teacher: “How would you tell the height 
of a tower by means of a barometer?” 

Bright boy: “I’d lower the barometer 
from the top of the tower and then meas- 
ure the rope.” 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook, formerly of 
Brooklyn, and more or less of the North 
Pole, who is sequestered in the United 
States Penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth 
for misuse of the mails in selling unpro- 
ductive oil stocks, is editor of the Leaven- 
worth “New Era,” the prison paper. In his 
last number he advocates the colonization 
of Juan Fernandez, the so-called “Crusoe’s 
Island,” as a refuge for those spirits who 
have to be too closely confined in the 
United States. Incidentally, he says he 
wants to get OUT—like Sterne’s starling: 
“Out into the wide, open space, with a 
chance for a bigger, better, ‘larger life.” 

A Missouri newspaper remarks: “Lot’s 
wife had nothing much on Mrs. Dave Kirk. 
The former looked back and turned into a 
pillar of salt; Mrs. Dave looked back and 
turned into a telephone ‘pole.” 





From “Life:” 

Itinerant fishmonger: “Here’s some fresh 
oysters, lady; nice fresh oysters—fifty 
cents and seventy-five cents.” 

Careful housewife: “What 
ence in the oysters?” 

Fishmonger: “Oh, there isn’t any differ- 
ence, onlyssome people like to pay fifty 
cents and some like to pay seventy-five.” 


is the differ- 


By the Way 


A quotation from a quaint book-marker 
as reported in “Christian Life:” 

“Mother, I’ve found an old dusty thing 
High on the shelf—just look!” 

“Why, that’s a Bible, Tommy, dear; 
Be careful—that’s God’s book!” 

“God’s book!” the child exclaimed. 
“Then, mother, before we lose it 

We'd better send it back to God, 
For you know we never use it 


t” 





A Pat and Mike story which we haven’t 
heard before: 

“Which would yez rather be in, Pat— 
an explosion or a collision?” asked Mike. 

“In a collision,” replied Pat. 

“Why?” 

“Because in a collision, there yez are; 
but in an explosion, where are yez?” 





This bit of Frank Swinnerten’s 
New York “Times” is worthy of quotation: 

“I dislike the cinema greatly; I hate it. 
I have a theory about people that you may 
not like. Many of them have a pool of 
treacle somewhere in their middle, and 
when they’re moved in a cheap way the 
treacle, thick and glutinous and wholly 
disgusting, comes out. People slightly 
drunk or slightly in love dribble it. They 
think they are talking sentiment. It’s 
horrid. It’s emotion without imagination, 
sticky and soft.” 





From the Louisville “Courier-Journal:” 

“Well, Algy, I hear you have taken up 
walking, as the doctor ordered. How does 
it so?” 

“Seems a bit awkward at first, without a 
windshield.” 


in the: 


Notice the unconscious satire aimed at 
our Vresident’s native State contained in 
the last sentence of this clipping from the 
Utica “Daily Press:’”’ 

“Motorists are especially interested in 
the news that the New York and Vermont 
joint bridge commissions have selected the 
Fort Frederick-Chimney Point site as the 
location for the Champlain bridge, and that 
a bill will be presented soon after the open- 
ing of the Legislature to carry the authori- 
zation to get the project started. The com- 
mission considered seven bridge locations, 
and finally decided on the Chimney Point- 
Fort Frederick site as the one most feasi- 
ble. On the American side a new highway 
is marked for construction during’ the com- 
ing year, and on the Vermont side direct 
highways lead north and south.” 





“Did you ever use money in politics?” 
Senator Sorghum of the Washington “Star” 
was asked. 

“Never!” protested the Senator. 
is to say, none of my own.” 


“That 





An anagram from J. B. Ely, of Davy, 
West Virginia: Five words of five letters 
each are needed for completion. Each word 
contains the same letters. Answer next 
week. 

The poets put such 
The wets 


of truth in verse, 
drys so oft with vengeful 











curse, 
The statesmen such small —— still re- 
hearse, 
That doubt —— this lamentation terse: 
“These than any else are surely 
worse.” 





Answer to last week’s anagram: “Rus- 
tle,” “luster,” “lurest,” “rulest,” and “ie- 
sult.” 
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| Mans SINGMAS-  -——---- ——-———> 
TER’s delightful 

stories frequently 
appear in_ the 
“Saturday Evening 
Post,” “Atlantic 
Monthly,” “Cen- 
tury,” and “Pic- 
torial Review,” as 
well as in The 
Outlook. She has 
also published several books for boys 
and girls and “The Life of Martin 
Luther.” Among her novels are “Katy 
Gaumer,” “Basil Everman,” “Ellen 
Levis,” and “The Hidden Road.” As 
one might guess from the locale of her 
stories, she is a native of Pennsylvania. 














= article in this issue on “The 
Melting-Pot That Cracked” is the 
first of two articles by Count Leo Tol- 
stoy to be published in The Outlook. 
Later both articles will be incorporated 
in a book he is completing on “The Des- 
tiny of Russia.” Count Tolstoy is the 
third son of the great Russian writer 
and was born in Russia in 1869. He is 
a sculptor and writer, and since the 
Revolution has resided for the most part 
in Paris. He now makes his home in 
New York. His book “The Truth 
About My Father” has been translated 
into many languages. He is also the 
author of novels, plays, short stories, 
and books for children, 

In his early manhood he was more 
strongly influenced by his father’s ideals 
than any other member of his family; 
but in later years, while always remain- 
ing a great admirer of his father’s views, 
wide travel and contact with the world 
caused him to modify some of his ex- 
treme opinions. He was one of the first 
to advise Czar Nicholas II to give Rus- 
sia a new Constitution and to improve 
the condition of the peasants. During 
the war he worked with the Red Cross 
in Poland. 


N this issue Charles K. Taylor turns 
his attention to an American school. 
His series on English schools, which has 
just been concluded, makes his views of 
special interest. 


 Opaee L. BUCHANAN in this week’s 
issue writes of the movies: his last 
article in The Outlook dealt with jazz. 
Mr. Buchanan is well known to our 
readers as a critic who combines sound 
Classical appreciation with an cpen- 
minded willingness to accept the kest 
modern tendencies in the arts. 


The 
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| ania FABRIC you need for Spring and Sum- 
mer awaits you at McCutcheon’s. Among the 
loveliest and most fashionable fabrics are the new 
Woolens. Fine, soft weaves for frocks— heavier 
materials for coats and suits in all the latest colors. 


Write for Samples of These New Woolens 


‘ Tweeds—Very fashionable for coats, dresses or suits. In the new 


$4.95 and $5.75 a yard 


Kashmir Twill—A handsome material for coats or dresses. In 
pastel and darker shades. 54 inches wide. $5.75 a yard 


colors. 54 inches wide. 


French Flannel—Correct weight for Spring in a fine weave. Wide 
range of smart colors. 54 inches wide. $3.50 a yard 


All-Wool Jersey —For all types of sports frocks. In white and the 
new Spring shades. Fine quality. 54 inches wide. $3.50 a yard 


Dahli-Kasha—A new Rodier fabric that is featherweight. For 
dresses or coats. In white and the fashionable solid colors. 42 
inches wide. $7.50 a yard 


Mousli-Crepella—A light weight version of Rodiet’s Crepella. 
In white and the smart solid colors. 42 inches wide. $6.50 a yard 


Kashmir Melange and Suede Checks—the first features the new 
Herringbone and diamond checks. Suede Checks have pencil and 
block designs. Fashionable colors. 54 inches wide? $4.50a yard 


All-Wool Challis—Large or small effects in a wide range of 
colors. For women’s and children’s dresses. 27 and 30 inches 


wide. $1.25 and $1.50 a yard 





49th Street 
New York 


Avenue 
Dept. 35 
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